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rome Ethics of the Exchange 


1 the “Grundztige der Borsenmoral” Father 
1-Breuning, S. J.,1) has given us an extensive 
liry into the morality of the various prac- 
3 of the modern exchange. The work forms 
ame. four of the “Studien zur katholischen 
aal- und Wirtschaftsethik,” edited by Dr, Franz 
eer, Professor at the University of Freiburg, 
en. 

hather Nell-Breuning’s undertaking is cer- 
lly a timely one and a rare one, to our knowl- 
pc. As he himself says, there are very few 
sons, equipped with the requisite knowledge 
the ethical and moral principles of Catholic 
night, who are sufficiently conversant with 
finner workings of the stock exchange to pass 
uate judgment on the latter. The insuff- 
it knowledge displayed in recognized Catholic 
al treatises on this matter is at times appall- 
pe says. Hence it can be little less than 
1 on the part of the present writer to at- 
pt an outline of the views expressed by 
ther Nell- -Breuning i in the book under consid- 
tion; and if the following pages nevertheless 
fear in print, it is only because the urgent in-— 
ence of the editor of Central-Blatt and Social 
fice has persuaded their compilation. 


ion of the general principles and ideas of 
ent economic order. Our present eco- 
stem is based on the concept of private 
ip of the means of production, on self- 
as the psychological motive of action. 
lent that such a system not only can be 
A ut, because of the general sinfulness and 
{ human nature, is actually often mis- 
g many evil consequences in its 
is equally incontestable that the 
stands for the justice of the cap- 

h, and has ecclared war 
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the author commences his study with an ex- - 


_ by self-interest. 


i that attributes to Capital not a mere po 
_ one of the means or instruments of productior 


opment of modern industrial production per se 
affects the morality of the latter. But just as 
the latter technique may be abused by man so 
the former. Nay, it may be true of the exchange 
as of modern industrial production, that the very 
technique that has been developed includes with- 
in itself a special danger and temptation toward 
abuse, toward wrong manipulation for one’s own 
advantage. The more perfect the means, the 
greater the possible danger, and the greater also 
the temptation toward their abuse. But despite 
this it must be acknowledged that participation 
in the activities of the exchange, employment 
of the customary technique of the exchange, is 

as such morally indifferent (pp. 10-11). 


The author has no sympathy with “certain 
romanticizing tendencies in some Catholic cir- 
cles in the field of economic morals’—especially 
the Vienna circle of the Schénere Zukunfi—who 
go so far as to condemn our present productive 
economics and want to return to a pure “need- 
satisfying” economics. He emphasizes the point 
that seeking gain on the economic market can be 
harmonized with a just ethical order as long as 
it does not become a self-sufficient end in itself. 
It is unjustifiable only when it becomes a pure 
seeking after one’s own advantage, to the ex- 
clusion of any desire to render a corresponding | 
service. The advantage derived from economic 
activities must always be the outcome of a so- 
cial and economic service that has been rendered. 
Without the latter there is no right to the 
former, as the Scholastics of old well knew (pp. 
18-21). 

- Not everyone will today agree with the author . 
in his satisfaction with the capitalistic system 
as such; nor in his identification of the capital- _ 
istic system merely with the principle of private 
property and of justifiable activities moti 
For many today the capita 
system means precisely a system of distribu 


but the essential position as THE produ 
ee LE ine : ears fo} 


it. 
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ism was spoken of by the late Professor Albion 
W. Small: “Capitalism is*rooted inpthe  super- 
stition that wealth produces wealth, and in the 
derived illusion that ownership confers upon the 
owner a just claim to more wealth. Capitalism 
is accordingly a system in which the title to 
dividends of some men, who do not work, is re- 
garded as equally sacred with the title to wages 
of other men who do work. We have institu- 
tionalized these immoral assumptions in artificial 
persons—corporations—and we have thus given 
ungovernable cumulative force to the injustice 
which they sanction.’*) Many good Catholics 
see in this the essence of modern capitalism, and 
see in it precisely a violation of the general prin- 
ciple so emphatically presented by the author of 
the book under consideration: That a right to 
returns must be based on the economic service 
rendered. If this means anything at all, it means 
that the return to which one is entitled is pro- 
portionate only to the service rendered. 

Before treating of market speculation, Fr. 
Nell-Breuning explains the general principles re- 
garding the formation of prices. The final prin- 
ciple on which the question of price formation 
is to be judged is its relation to the purpose of 
economic life. Prices have a definite purpose 
in the latter, which is three-fold: the regulation 
(1) of consumption; (2) of production; (3) of 
income. These three tasks are intimately inter- 
related, so that none of them can be solved apart 
from the others. Yet for practical purposes they 
must be treated as independent variables. Their 
mutual positions might be described as follows: 
Prices most immediately fulfill the task of regu- 
lating consumption; more mediately that of pro- 
duction; but altogether mediately that of attain- 
ment of income (pp. 30-31). In these purposes 
is included the operation of many factors caus- 
ing variations of prices; e. g., transportation ex- 
penses, competition, etc.; and it may well hap- 
pen that for social reasons (i. e., “not only socio- 


political but economico-political reasons”) the — 


just price for the same services, the same also as to 
their cost, not only may be, but even must be, very 
different (pp. 34-35).—Here again the “uninitiated” 
may be tempted to ask whether the acceptance of 
this position may not be due to the too ready ac- 
ceptance of certain circumstances of our present 
capitalistic system, which it would be by no means 
morally “radical” to call into question. However, 
the author well emphasizes the fact that prices 


must be objective, and not subjective, even while 


es must always have a certain elasticity ; i. e., 
ley must be based not in subjective whim or 


ik tact (Pw37). 
prices is that any system of prices is 
ttains the above-mentioned t 


ds 
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the emphasis would rather lie in the great pos 


nce, but in the objective relation of the 
: His general conclusion 


hree tasks 


judgment over new prices; the latter are les} 
just the more they tend to diversify prices; ani’ 
vice versa (pp. 43-44). | 
After these preliminaries the author reviews 
various types of activities in their own generaj. 
nature and from the standpoint of their moralityf 
There is much talk about the influence of supf 
ply and demand on prices. ‘That is true as far aj} 
it goes; prices are influenced by supply and de 
mand: but as a law of price formation this fae} 
is meaningless, since it presupposes previoush}, 
existing prices that are to vary according to supj 
ply or demand. Nor is the law of supply ang 
demand a closed system, as economic liberalisny 
had pretended. It does not exclude the influenc# 
of outside factors in the determination of prices} 
nor the artificial injection of other influencin; 
factors. Hence many questions arise. When | 
definite demand sets in for a certain stock of 
the exchange, may the possessors thereupow 
screw up their price in the hope that the demang 
is keen enough to pay the higher price? Moral 
ists say No in general; that would be selling 
buyer’s own need to himself. It may be trug 
that an added demand indicates a greater valu 
in the goods demanded, but the additional pric} 
may not be asked of the one whose demand ha 
brought about this condition, regardless of th} 
frequency of such a practice on the stock market 
However, the charging of higher prices is alt 
ways justifiable in proportion to service ren 
dered. Thus the buying up of stray material, 1} 
order to sell it at a higher price to an intereste® 
person, who is thus enabled to promote an et 
terprise, “e. g., by organized combination wit 
other enterprises of the same kind, removal 
injurious rivals, e. a., may be a highly product 
activity from the economic standpoint” (p. 8 
The additional price here paid is not to 
looked upon as speculation-profit, but as a rea 
new creation of value (as genuine increase 6 
value), or, “if one wills, as a just return for 
risky and therefore speculative mercantile ente 
prise” (p. 86). This judgment is typical of 1 
views of the author, who in general is at pai 
to emphasize the possibility of justification 
regard to certain practices. For many persor 


sibility of abuse, of victimizing the wants a 
needs of others, and the very frequent realiza 
of this latter possibility in actual life. In 
similar way it is permissible under circumstane 
for the banking powers to consciously raise 
lower the general level of prices (pp. 87-88) ; 
fact, to-do so may be rendering a genera 
economic service (pp. 99-100). On th 
however, the conscious raising of | 
the breaking point in or r 
up cheap, and the artifici 

ining market 
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speculation that aims at profit by the mere 
erence between buying and selling prices, 
hout the slightest regard to the social service- 
lity of the exchanges; (2) activities that aim 
personal enrichment through speculation, but 
t are of advantage not only to the person en- 
red in them (p. 128). The Scholastics of old 
| already condemned economic activities that 
aed purely at profit. According to Scotus, the 
jal utility of legitimate activities had to be 

only a natural result of the nature of the 
ivity, but also the conscious aim of the under- 
er (p. 131). The Scholastics roundly con- 


aned all income or profit without labor. 


sut in order to settle the question of the legiti- 
cy of speculation, it must first be decided as 
tter of fact whether speculation is labor, and 
ether it is socially useful labor. ‘Thereupon 
aes the question of ethics; whether specula- 
1 is permissible or not, in. so far as it is in 
ole or in part income without labor (p. 133). 
eculation, which buys at a certain price merely 
sell at a higher price when the market rises, 
ach plays against the market as it were, is 
lly preying on those who are interested in 

market by reason of their economic activ- 
‘$; it is nothing but taking money out of the 
‘kets of other people without rendering any 
d of service for the profit thus attained, and 
cherefore strictly reprehensible (pp. 135-138). 
t other types of speculation justify themselves 
the fact that there must be a vast wholesale 
de today, both import and export, and that 
tain future risks are bound up with these, 
1 therefore also speculation (p. 141). But 
-n here it is in the interest of speculation as 
+h to promote changes of price and not stabil- 
tion, to produce an unhealthy economic con- 
ion (p. 146). It is in the ordinary run of 
ngs—contrary to the theoretically possible 
od manipulation—that the majority of the ac- 
ities are of the above unhealthy kind, so that 

general judgment must go against their 
ical licitness (pp. 148-149). However, since 
5 is not essential to the nature of market spec- 
tion, the latter cannot be considered as some- 
ag that is per se intrinsically evil (pp. 154- 
). 
(he above paragraphs give no idea of the 
alth of detailed possibilities and activities 
ilt with by the author, who seems to be thor- 
zhly conversant with his subject. The book, 
these respects, will hardly make easy reading 
one who is not himself quite thoroughly con- 
eet with the German terminology of the ex- 
nge, and the specific conditions of the Ger- 


ctices precisely from the standpoint of their 
ethical justifiability. Given the general 
system, is this action right, that one 
ng? Given the present exchange system and 
culation market! But must the latter be ac- 
ed in its present form? If we review the 
wot, Thomas for private property, 
Ate — ws 2 


_ m 


ta 


a exchange. The author studies the detailed 


Vol AL, p-.370 


we shall notice that their force rests on the fact 
that human nature is not more perfect than it 
is. Given a more ideal human nature—such as 
actually does not exist (except in the supernatu- 
ralized life of religion)—the arguments would 
lose some of their force. Much could be said for 
the view that the present institution of the ex- 
change with its general mechanism of operation 
offers such great possibilities and temptations of 
misuse, that our present human nature is too im- 
perfect to resist generally; and ~ hence that, 
human nature being as imperfect as it is, and 
being generally unalterable in this regard, our 
present exchange system should undergo a trans- 
formation into something else, or give way, if nec- 
essary, to an entirely new economic order. 


PAaViIRGIL MICHEL COR Om: 


Chureh and State 
V1 
Separation of Church and State 
In 1864 Pope Pius IX published his Syllabus, 


containing in digest or compendium form, as the 
name indicates, a table of errors touching on ques- 
tions of morality, education, matrimony, the Church 
and the State. It states briefly the tenets of error 
that come under condemnation without explaining 
either the meaning or extent of the errors or the 
reasons why they are condemned. 

For this reason a circumspect person will not dis- 
cuss them without inquiring into the circumstances 
under which the errors are condemned. That Pope 
Pius IX intended such a procedure is seen from the 
fact that beneath each tenet of error is appended a 
reference pointing to an encyclical, allocution, or 
letter of the Pope, in which the meaning of the 
error is fully explained and the reasons are set forth 
why the error comes under the condemnation of 
the Church.") 

No fair-minded person discussing proposition 
55 of the Syllabus, which condemns the tenet that 
Church and State are to be separated, will, there- 
fore, presume to render judgment on the condem- 
nation without first inquiring into the reasons ad- 
vanced for it. These reasons can be gathered 
from the Allocution known as “Acerbissimum,” 
held on the 27th of September, 1852. The Pope in 
this address states plainly that those err who say 
that “social organization and civic progress de- 
mand that human society be organized and con- 
trolled without regard to religion and even by ig- 
noring it entirely.” Statesmen who advocated a 
separation of Church and State of this kind came 
under his condemnation, as they clearly come un- 
der the condemnation of all men who still believe in 
the necessity of religion in the life of the State.*) 

A false theory of a separation of Church and 
State is consequently condemned by the Syllabus. 


This false theory has appeared in recent times un- 
der three distinct garbs. 


1) Haag, A.: Syllabus, Cath. Enc., vol. XIV., p. 368. 
2) Hergenroether: Catholic Church and Christian State. 
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The first garb is that of political atheism. The 
State does not recognize the Church, and therefore 
speaks of a complete separation from it because 
it does not recognize God; it recognizes no divine 
law and hence no authority superior to its own. 
There is no sovereignty higher than that of the 
State. The French Revolution, during the days of 
the Reign of Terror, set up such an atheistic State. 
The revolutionists sought to dig up by the roots 
the religion of the people by prohibiting religious 
worship, by denying them an opportunity to receive 
the sacraments, by abolishing everything that was 
suggestive of Christianity, and by establishing a 
new cult in the Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris 
in the enthroning of the Goddess of Reason. Their 
fury, culminating in orgies that the pages of history 
refuse to record in their naked details, was, how- 
ever, soon spent. In these modern days Russia is 
perhaps the only State that has professedly and 
officially refused to give recognition to God; it is 
avowedly built up on an atheistic basis. Political 
atheism has not found much favor with people 
anywhere for any length of time. Even in Russia 
the mass of the people will not have religion torn 
from their lives. Observers agree that Bolshevism, 
whilst not entirely unsuccessful in its warfare 
against religion, is making but small headway in 
eliminating religion from the life of the Russian 
people. 

The second garb is that of religious indifferent- 
ism. ‘The State may not be in a position to recog- 
nize any particular religion as the established one, 
owing to the multiplicity of religious bodies exist- 
ing* within its confines. Such is the case in the 
United States. The Constitution, therefore, pro- 
vides that Congress shall make no law “respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” This plainly declares in favor 
of a separation of Church and State. It is, how- 
ever, not a separation that is indifferent to religion. 
The importance of religion within the State is 
recognized. President Washington in his farewell 
address spoke in plain words of the indispensabil- 
ity of religion to the State. Time and time again 
have succeeding Presidents, as occasion offered, 
reverted to this theme. We do not hesitate to place 
on our coins the words: “In God we trust:” Off- 
cial legislative assemblies are opened with prayer. 
An official proclamation is issued every year to 
render Thanksgiving to Divine Providence for 
benefits received. ‘The army and navy have govern- 
ment appointed chaplains. Church property is ex- 
empt from taxation. The courts recognize the 
supremacy of legislation enacted by the Church 
in behalf of her members. ‘The Church exercises 
her functions of religion without let or hindrance. 
Pope Leo XIII publicly acknowledged it, and not 
without an expression of pleasure, when he spoke 
of the factors which helped toward the progress of 
the Catholic Church in the United States. 

After recounting how much of this progress was 
due to the zeal of the bishops and the clergy and 
to the devotion and sacrifice of the laity, he said: 
“Moreover, thanks are due to the equity of the 


Ee WR i 


bodies to education or charitable purposes is gs 
3) Pope Leo XIIL, 


is 


laws which obtain in America and to the custonj 
of the well-ordered Republic, a fact which it givig 
pleasure to acknowledge; for, the Church amongé 
you, unopposed by the Constitution and Goveriy 
ment of your nation, fettered by no hostile legishi 
tion, protected against violence by the comme 
laws and the impartiality of tribunals, is free \ 


live and act without hindrance.’*) 


There is, however, a separation of Church ar) 
State, which, whilst not hostile or unfriendly ¥ 
religion, is yet completely indifferent to it.*) It 
found in such modern States which advance § 
program of complete laicization or secularizatic 
as an ideal solution of a separation of Church ar) 
State. The language of the reigning Pontiff, Pn 
XI, on this point is unmistakably clear. In hj 
first Encyclical, “Ubi arcano Dei,” he wrote: “Fi 
with God and Jesus Christ shut out from the lav} 
and the commonwealth, with authority no longi 
derived from God .but from man, it must happeé 
that . .. the very foundations of authority wi 
crumble on the loss of the principal reason wk 
some should have the right to govern and others the 
duty to obey; the whole fabric of human sociei 
must be shaken as it rests no longer on any solg 
basis of support.”®) ‘This he repeated in his Ejay 
cyclical on the establishment of the Feast of Ow 
Lord Jesus Christ, King, when he wrote: “L 
not, therefore, the rulers of states refuse then 
selves to give or to let people give public manifef 
tation of reverence and of service to the empire @ 
Christ, if they wish such unimpaired authority 
advance and increase the fortunes of their cow 
try 7%) 

The third garb under which the theory of sepa 
tion of Church and State appears is that of Sta 
bureaucracy. It proclaims a free Church with® 
a free State; it professes to allow its subjects fu 
freedom of conscience. But in reality it conside; 
the Church a department of the State, or a met 
religious organization that owes its charter of @ 
istence to the State.*) % 

Of such a nature was the Law of Separation ¢ 
1905 in France. Under the pretense of separatir 
the Church from the State it confiscated the proj 
erty of religious Orders, denied them the right ¢ 
existence, put the use of church properties u 
unacceptable conditions, regulated public worshi 
in brief, did everything but what it professed 
do when it proclaimed a separation of Church ar 
State. Under the same false pretenses the Chur 
in Mexico is said to be “free in a free State.” " 
Church is denied the right to own property; if 
allowed to’ use property only at the good pleas 
of stateofficials. All property devoted by religi 


Encyclical Letter, “Longit 
Oceani”, Jan. 6, 1895. Benziger ed., p. 323. 
4) Heiner, Franz. Der Syllabus, p. 262-263, Mainz, 1 
5) Pope Pius XI., Encyclical “Ubi arcano Dei.” 
8) Pope Pius XI., Encyclical “Suas Primas”, Dec., 1 
7) Pastoral Letter of the Catholic Episcopate of 
United States on the Religious Situation a Mace : 
cfr. Riess, Florian, Staat und Kirche, Stimmen aus NV 
Laach, 9-12, 1869, ‘p. 29. er ae 
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‘t to confiscation. Clergymen are disfranchised 
the fact of ordination. The Church cannot pro- 
le for a future clergy. All religious teaching 
ders have been suppressed. The religious press 
muzzled so that it might just as well not exist.) 
The tenet of separation of Church and State 
s been advanced as the slogan under which to 
vak oppression of the Church. It is a most 
‘ious form of separation. It denies the Church 
» right of an independent status such as was de- 
ned by the Founder of the Church himself; it 
‘uses her the supremacy of spiritual jurisdiction 
ch as it is her right to claim. It is a mockery of 
aration because it so unites the Church to the 
ate that all her activities are made to depend 
on the will of the officials of the government. 
ie Church would rightly forfeit all claim to re- 
=ct if it did not condemn a separation of Church 
d State of this nature. 


In the United States the great variety of religious 
nominations makes the realization of the right 
id of a relation between Church and State im- 
ssible. It prevents a close cooperation between 
am. This is what Pope Leo XIII meant when 
wrote in his aforementioned letter to the Church 
the United States: “Yet, though all this is true, 
would be erroneous to draw the conclusion that 
America is to be sought the type of the most 
sirable status of the Church, or that it would be 
iversally lawful or expedient for State and 
rch to be, as in America, dissevered and di- 
reed.’*) The unfortunate disruption that exists 
1ong the many Christian bodies has produced 
nditions in this country that do not provide the 
‘ht kind of ground for the working out to the full 
the relation of cooperation as it ought to exist be- 
een Church and State.) 


This is clear upon a little thought. And there- 
re the American situation can not be considered 
e ideal one under all conditions and circum- 
ces. One can easily imagine a situation of re- 
ious unity among a people in which the fullest 
ad of cooperation could be worked out without 
the least impairing the independent status of 
th Church and State. 

Pope Leo XIII does not proclaim a union be- 
een Church and State destructive of the latter. 
; he defends the Church against a statocracy that 
uld submerge the Church in the activities of the 
ate, so also he defends the State against a theoc- 
ey that would lead to an absorption of the State 
‘the Church. His language is clear, direct, and 
yorous. His words, so often quoted, bear quoting 
ain, so apt are they to the point: “The Almighty, 
erefore, has appointed the charge of the human 
ce between two powers, the ecclesiastical and the 
ril, the one being set over divine, and the other 
er human things. Each in its kind is supreme, 
has fixed limits within which it is contained, 


4 


) Cfr. Ibid., pp. 14-17, where documentary evidence is 
d to give proof to the statements made, _ 

) Pope Leo XIII., “Longinque Oceani”, op. cit., u. 323. 

) Liberatore, La Chiesa e lo Stato., a 6, p. 74-75. 


limits which are defined by the nature and special 
object of the province of each, so that there is, we 
may say, an orbit traced out within which the action 
of each is brought into play by its own native 
right,*+) 

Let any modern statesman proclaim this as his 
ideal of the principle of separation of Church and 
State, and there will be no question about Catholics 
approving of it down to the smallest iota of his 
words. The words of the great Pontiff trace the 
lines distinctly that separate the Church from the 
State. None were ever uttered that mark out so 
precisely the independence of the State as against 
that of the Church as these words of the Pope. A 
neater and clearer ideal of a separation between the 
two could not be set. His words lay the ground- 
work for a sound theory of a separation between 
Church and State. 


This guarantee of the independent status and 
rights of each within the sphere of their proper 
jurisdiction does, however, not preclude coopera- 
tion even of the most intimate kind. The body in 
man does not lose its identity and the peculiarity 
of its function because it is most intimately united 
with the soul. The same is true of the soul. Both 
are destined for each other. The body would still 
be in form a body without the soul, but it is the 
latter that gives it the richness and fulness of life. 
And the soul depends on the sense experiences of 
the body,”) from which to draw forth those vast 
intellectual riches that ennoble the life of man. 
Both body and soul, in spite of occasional conflicts, 
work together toward the same aim, the happiness 
of man. Each does it in its own way; nothing is 
sacrificed as to the integrity of either the one or 
the other. The closer in fact the cooperation, so 
much the more certain will man achieve the happi- 
ness toward which he strives. The same is true 
of the cooperation between Church and State. Both 
seek the happiness of mankind; each does it in its 
own way; in doing it no sacrifice in integrity 1s de- 
manded. ‘The fact is, the closer the cooperation 
between the two, so much the quicker will their 
aim be achieved.!*) Still more, it will necessarily 
lead to a mutual enrichment of their work."*) 


To contend, then, for a close cooperation between 
Church and State in no wise is destructive of the 
ideal separation of Church and State. On the con- 
trary, it is the inevitable guarantee of a nobler and 
richer field of work for both. 

A. J. MuENcH 

I am tormented between the longing for rest and 
lovely life, and the sense of the terrific call of 
human crime for resistance, and of human misery 


for help. 
se Joun RUSKIN 


11) Pope Leo XIII., “Immortale Dei”, Nov. 1, 1885, Ben- 
ziger ed,. p. 114. eS, : : 

12) The Scholastics expressed this tersely in the axiom: 
Nihil in intellectu nisi prius in sensu—what the intellect 
knows, it knows through the senses. 

13) Brownson’s Works, vol. XL, p. 70. 

14) Heiner, op., cit., p. 262. 
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The Mental Deficiency Problem 
Viewed in the Light of Catholic Philosophy’ 


During recent years public attention has be- 
come keenly focused once more on the problem 
of mental defect and upon suggested solutions. 
This renewed interest has not arisen in conse- 
quence of any new discovery. For some years 
an army of doctors, educationalists, psychol- 
ogists, phychiatrists and teachers had been pa- 
tiently studying actual cases, collating their re- 
sults and drawing conclusions. As a rule work- 
ers are not good talkers. Their work engenders 
a certain diffidence and reticence. The real 
cause of the commotion was that a number of 
publicists, stung by the gad-fly of false economy 
and drawn on by visions of increased national 
efficiency, began to suggest once more that the 
real solution of the problem of mental defect lay 
in certain measures of ruthless barbarity. This 
provided excellent copy for the journalists who 
write topical articles for the Sunday and other 
papers, with the result that very soon many 
readers gained the impression that the steriliza- 


tion of an imbecile in some mysterious way pro- 


vided him with maintenance and protection. 


Unlike the French mind, the English mind is 
not logical. If a Frenchman ceases to believe 
in the existence of God, he ceases to believe in 
the binding force of the ten commandments ex- 
cepting in so far as these are embodied in the 
penal code of his country. From the want of 
swift and unconscious logic, the English mind is 
capable of holding conclusions long after the 
principles from which they sprang originally 
have disappeared, or of holding to principles and 
yet refusing to accept, on some ground of ex- 
pediency or the like, the conclusions which are 
their logical outcome. 


Now the problem of mental defect is inti- 
mately associated with religion. ‘The proper so- 
lution of the problem of mental defect is bound 
up with doctrines such as those of the existence 
of God, of the immortality of the soul, free will, 
human liberty, and the divinely given rights of 
the individual. Fortunately, the great Christian 
truths involved not only form part of the de- 


posit of faith held and taught by the Catholic 
Church throughout the world, but also are con- 


_ tained in the teaching of the Established Church, 
_ probably of every denomination that describes 
itself as Christian, and are among the tenets of 
the revealed religion of the Jews. When we 
e dealing with a hopelessly sick animal, it 


: makes all the difference to our proposed course 
Fa action as to whether that sick animal is a 


It also makes a great deal of 


nan i an immortal soul. It is the 


ce if a Divine Law-giver exists and if | 


of this article to clear the i" 


Church with regard to mental defectives shoul 
be the teaching of any other Christian denomini} 
tion, if accepted religious principles are logical 
applied. For Divine laws admit of no exception} 
nor are they abrogated by expediency. . | 


From her very inception, the Catholic Churel 
has championed the cause of those who ar) 
mental defectives, or afflicted with mental il} 
nesses, and, so far as lay in her power, has flun} 
‘round them the mantle of her protection. In pre 
Christian days, even in the midst of the highes} 
material culture, these unfortunates had receive# 
barbaric treatment. The Spartans threw idiot} 
into the river Eurolas, and a reference to thi} 
custom will be found in the letters of Lycurgus§ 
Cicero and Seneca tell us that the Romany 
hurled their defectives from the Tarpeian Rock 
The earliest instance of special work on theif 
behalf seems to be that of St. Nicholas, Bisho# 
of Myra, who, among his many works of charity 
cared for idiots and imbeciles. Euphrasia, a 
the end of that century, a royal lady of the Cours 
of Theodosius, also devoted herself to their care 
Throughout the whole of the Middle Ages the} 
were treated with tenderness and con ae 
and were known as the “Children of God,” of 
as the “Innocents.” Edward II claimed for him 
self the right to protect the natural fools, am 
where they had estates, administered these fo 
them. In those far-off days, when society wa: 
far less complex, and life so much simpler, th 
need for institutions for their custodial care, o 
special educational establishments for their edu 
cation, did not exist, and it is therefore only nec 
essary to notice the charitable light, amounting 
almost to veneration, with which they were a 
garded. This attitude, the result of the teaching 
of the Catholic Church, permeated the new civil 
ization she had woven for Europe in place of d 

vanished paganism. 

It has been left to the modern world, with 1 
utter confusion of thought on matters concern 
ing philosophy and theology, and with its domi 
nant spirit of materialism, to launch a new a 
tack on the rights of the defenseless, and te 
suggest a return to the barbarities of pre-Chris 
tian times. Four inherent rights of humanity 
have, so far as mental defectives are concernec 
been assailed by modern social reformers. Thes 
four rights, if established, may be regarded as 
forming the Magna Charta of the mental defe 
tive. They are: 


1ocThe: Rightato -Lite,) oe 
ee Right to Bodily Lites + 
he -Right?to Hréeedom, iii: sum 

4. The Right to Marriage. 


Bach, will ee dealt with in turn 


I 
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justify the means, it therefore does not mat- 
how excellent and desirable the ultimate ob- 
- aimed at may be. If murder be the means 
pted to achieve that object, indubitably it re- 
ins murder. Consequently, even if the crimi- 
ity of the act is concealed by a veil of beau- 
1 words, or if the crime be perpetrated under 
ditions of absolute comfort and extreme ele- 
ice, or if enormous social relief is to be ob- 
1ed by its aid, the grim fact remains that it is 
rder, pure and simple, to take away on any 
text whatever, the life of even the most help- 
s or the most hopeless idiot. After all, it 
es all sorts to make a world, and human so- 
y exists for the sake of the individuals which 
apose it. The genius and the low-grade de- 
tive counterbalance one another, and the so- 
yy that has to support the latter is more than 
ompensed and enriched by the existence of 
former. 


\lthough the world accepts Christianity it has 
t sight of a crucified Christ. Pain and suffer- 
have no longer any spiritual significance or 
ue. Its outpourings of charity have their 
irce very largely in a selfish form of pity, 
ich is really merely an impatience with suffer- 
as the occasion of mental discomfort to 
ers. It will willingly provide funds for cures, 
it is most anxious to see a result for the 
ney thus expended, but those suffering from 
urable forms of sickness of mind and body 
looked upon as intolerable burdens. Never- 
less, such as these have their rights clearly 
ined—as inalienable as those of the strong- 
and most robust members of the commu- 
y—and these rights are equally protected by 
Divine commandment forbidding murder. 
y, more, a community has duties, and one of 
se duties is that of protecting and providing 
the needs of all its constituent members. For 
logical Christian there is therefore no way 
escape from this conclusion. It is the illogical 
ristian only who can profess Christianity and 
rocate Thugism. 


shristianity as a system includes not merely 
-acceptance of certain spiritual doctrines, but 


0 the acceptance of a system of morality, . 


arer and more extensive than that of the natu- 
law, the knowledge of which we share with 
civilized races. Morality, therefore, rests upon 
revelation of the mind and will of the Divine 
-giver. It does not vary from age to age 
tis uninfluenced by local conditions. It is 
- utilitarian, though primarily given to the 
ividual for his own personal good. Morality, 
refore, may and does conflict with material- 
eugenics. But the Divine code of the com- 
dments is intended to fit man for the future 
and exhibits the principles of true eugenics. 
ybject is not to assist man in evolving a race 
itellectual athletes. 
ce the commandment “Thou shalt not kill” 
ly protects a man’s life, but also his bodily 


y. The greater includes the less. Though 


the State may slay the guilty as a punishment, 
and though it may also mutilate the guilty when 
milder forms of punishment are impossible or in- 
expedient, the State may neither murder nor 
mutilate the innocent. The much advocated 
sterilization of defectives would be a brutal as- 
sault on innocent and defenseless members of so- 
ciety, and is not lawful even by the consent of 
the victim. : 

Though the objection to sterilization is prima- 
rily an objection on moral grounds, it is inter- 
esting to note that in the mature judgment of 
the Central Association for Mental Welfare, its 
effects on the reduction of the number of mental 
defectives in the community would be almost 
negligible. 

To preach the doctrine of freedom to the Brit- 
ish would seem at first sight like preaching to 
the converted. Yet though we are intolerant 
of any form of restraint suggestive of slavery, 
when mental defectives are under consideration 
the policy of wholesale segregation can be dis- 
cussed without feelings of indignation being 
roused. Fortunately, such a policy is doomed 
on financial grounds, but, at the same time, it 
should be emphasized that a defective has an ab- 
solute right to such measure of freedom as he or 
she can enjoy without being in danger from the 
community. The phrase “in danger from” is 
used, and not “a danger to,’ because it should be 
noted that defectives, more especially girls, re- 
quire far more protection against society than 
society needs against them. Moreover, on purely 
utilitarian grounds it has been shown by the 
Central Association for Mental Welfare that the 
effects of segregating only those who are cer- 
tifiably defective would have as little effect on 
the proportion of defectives in future generations 
as would the policy of sterilization. 


There are many who maintain that the men- 
tally deficient have no right to marry, and should 
therefore be prevented by law from marrying.”) 
This view is based upon a wrong idea of the 
duties and powers of the State. The State has 
for its first object the well-being of the individ- 
ual and the family, which, as Leo XIII in his 
encyclical, The Condition of the Working Class, 
says: “is anterior in idea and fact to the com- 


munity and has prior rights.”*) Both the indi- 
vidual and the family therefore should be al- 


lowed free and untrammelled action so far as it 
is consistent with the common good and the 
interests of others.4) The answer to the ques- 
tion, whether the State has a right to interfere 
with the individual in order to prevent loss or 
harm (not wilfully intended), to the commu- 


nity, will depend upon the nature of that loss or 


harm and the proportion existing between the 
gain to the individual and the loss or harm to the 


2) cf. Major Leonard Darwin: Eugenic Reform, p, 203. 
3) cf. Pope and People (Cath. Truth Soc.) pp. 184-5. 
4) cf, Pope and People (Cath. Truth Soc.) p. 200. 


ra ra a 


community. The object of the State is not pri-_ 
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marily to produce efficient citizens. That is a 
narrow industrial view of the State. The well- 
being of the family and the individual, which it 
should be the primary duty of the State to pro- 
mote, as far as is consistent with the rights of 
others, covers wider ground than civic efficiency. 
Rt. Rev. Mscr. NEWSOME, 
Administrator and Superintendent 


(To be concluded) 


Warder’s Review 


Fomentors of Revolution 

“There is evidence for believing that the Boston 
Tea Party was virtually an adjourned meeting of a 
Masonic lodge,” according to a statement in the 
“Announcement of the Supreme Council, 33°, Bul- 
letin of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite 
Freemasonry of the Southern Jurisdiction, U.S. A.” 
While one can understand that people should at 
times lose patience and commit an overt act, such as 
the Boston Tea Party was, we cannot quite compre- 
hend why Masons should wish to arrogate to them- 
selves the credit of having turned a lodge meeting 
into a mob action, What would they say, should 
they be able to prove that a certain serious revolt 
was begun by the members of a Catholic parish, 
coming away from their altars with the intention of 
committing violence? 

Does not this priding itself on the part of the 
“Supreme Council, 33°, Bulletin of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry of the 
Southern Jurisdiction” that a Masonic lodge inau- 
gurated, or at least participated in the Boston Teal 
Party, bear out the contention of the opponents of 
Masonry that the lodges have fomented virtually 
every modern revolution, beginning with the one 
inaugurated on the 14th of July, 1789, in Paris, 
down to uprisings in Spain and Portugal during 
the later half of the 19th century? 


Fear of the “Catholic’s Tutored Views” 

A contributor to the Correspondence column of 
the N. Y. Nation, who finds fault with that. weekly 
for declaring those of Governor Smith’s opponents, 
objecting to him on religious grounds, to be bigots, 


maintains that the former could “legitimately be 


opposed because he is a Catholic.” 

“G.,” the writer, a Mr. David McCarl, of New 
York City, continues, “would not want a Catholic’s 
tutored views on divorce, birth control, the rights 
of women, public education, etc., to be overshadow- 
ing the administration of our national govern- 
ment.’’!) 

Under “etc.,” one may suppose, such “progres- 
sive” measures as sterilization of the feeble-minded 
and the deaf and dumb,”?) euthanasia, companion- 
ate marriage, and other “reforms” of a similar 
nature should be included. Naturally, the disciples 
of the “New Morality” must be opposed to Cath- 
olics attaining to influence in public life, since we 
are bound to object, as Mr. McCarl correctly 


1) Loc, cit. Oct. 3, 2) This demand has been raised in 
German Assemblies by Socialist Representatives. — 


phar, 
ee fe i ‘ t. — 


‘days. The Legislative Council of the Isle of Trini 


was “among those that were abrogated by the zec 


senses, to permitting moral abnormities, such a! 
birth control, divorce, “etc.,” the slightest leeway 

But let it be said that, what he is pleased to cal 
“a Catholic’s tutored views,” is, in reality, th] 
sensus communis of the human race, which can 
if it would, eliminate from its mind the realizatioil 
that it must obey those immutable laws which nij 
people have ever as yet contemned without payinj 
the price of their existence for their ruthlessness} 


Menace of a New Slavery 

Discoveries and inventions of a revolutionizinyh 
kind presuppose on the part of man an increase botlk 
of spirituality and moral resistance so that he mavf 
be able to combat the temptation ‘to abuse ney 
gained power, with which the former beset him 
Blinded by selfishness, nations as well as individy, 
uals fail to fortify themselves against the danger 
their very achievements threaten them with. They 
permit them to benumb and even stifle their rej 
ligious and moral sense, seemingly unconscious 0} 
the degradation this implies: the failure to ris 
above and to command the creatures of man’s in} 
ventive genius, 
Periods of progress are, therefore, only too ap 
to involve a new “slavery,” due to the lack of rey 
sistance on the part of men to the soul-crushing 
temptations-of what appears to them matter trium 
phantly overriding the things of the spirit. Therd 
is a certain cowardice of a spiritual nature abow 
this, attributable to the suspicion that perhaps aftei 
all it may be man’s supreme destiny to make thd 
best of a bad bargain, by rushing every oppor: 
tunity offered to advance his miaterial interests, thé 
only thing that really matters in that case. 
Although man has repeatedly in the course of hi: 
history paid dearly for his willingness to be thd 
slave of the things he creates, each new epoch of 
progress proves his eagerness to sell his spiritua 
birthright for a mess of pottage. The present 
bears witness to the truth of this contention. 


Returning to Saner Views on Legitimation | 
Some time last year the British Parliament 
passed an Act making possible the legitimation of 


. 
L 


children born out of wedlock, doing away with 
cruel impediments imposed in after-Reformatior 


dad, a British Crown Colony, at once enacted a sim- 
ilar law. 

Referring to this action the Catholic News, pub 
lished at Port-of-Spain, capital of the island, re 
minds its readers that when Trinidad was ceded t 
the British Crown, the very measure adopted by tk 
local Legislature “formed part of the laws of th 
Island and continued to do so up to 1845.” But : 


of our first governors to Anglicize the inhabitan 
of the Colony in their laws and customs.” ; 

The inhuman and certainly less socially mind 
Ordinance (No. 24, of 1845) decreed: == 

“That no person shall be legitimated by reason of t 
subsequent marriage of his reputed parents, whose m: 
age she celebrated after the veuimpacement of t 
Jrdinat ‘3 ‘ eg a mee ESS | 
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Again by Ordinance No. 23 of 1850 the law of 
estacy as regards personalty was also altered to 
iform with English law, and the right of illegiti- 
tes to inherit the personal property of their 
thers taken away. 


While it is commendable that the British Parlia- 
nt has at last abrogated a statute which had so 
1g fastened the stain of illegitimacy irremovably 
persons born out of wedlock in Great Britain, 
espective of the good will and intention of par- 
ts to legitimate any offspring thus born, the fact 
nains that more humane laws, in force in a Span- 
i colony, were suppressed by British Governors. 
hile the Spanish law had accorded with the char- 
ble views of the Church, as authentically ex- 
essed in Canon Law, the Ordinances referred to 
veal the tendency of English lawmakers, from the 
ys of Elizabeth onward, to go to extremes, which, 
the end, were bound to defeat their own pur- 


se.) 


tither the Single Standard, or the Breakdown 
One of the chief intentions of the feministic 
ovement was directed toward abolishing “a dou- 
e standard of morality,” which was, indeed, quite 
evalent but was so, of course, in contravention 
the standards of Christian morality. 


While the old evil has not by any means been 
ercome, a new dilemma has apparently appeared. 
“distinguished sociologist,” whose opinion on the 
lationships between men and women undergradu- 
es in colleges is quoted at length by the com- 
lers of “A Study of Morale in Twenty-three 
merican Colleges and Universities,” refers to it 
the following manner: = 
“The sex taboo has been largely broken. I do not know 
w far the consequences reach. Are we really headed 
ward a social decline? With regard to new possibilities 
irregular sex relations, I do not know what to say. 
rth control is necessary for married people, but I under- 
und the point of view of the Roman Catholics—if one 
oup in the community has it, the others will get it.”?) 
The “point of view of Roman Catholics’ is 
winded on something much deeper than the mere 
sumption that birth control should not be tolerated 
nong married people because of the danger of the 
-actice spreading to others. That is a difficulty 
ose now see themselves confronted with, who 
uve spread the doctrines of evolutionary morality. 
je know of only one standard of ethics, and it is 
tandard precisely for the reason of its mandates 
ing applicable to all men, at all times and under 
conditions, and admitting of no exception what- 
ver. Once this attitude undergoes a change, 
1 the opinion gains ground, that morals are 
ely the emanation of changing conditions of 
gs and opinions, that they are man-made, as it 
the results will always be just what they are 


a. ? 
We. wish to call attention, on this occasion, to the 
ble monograph of P. Peter Schmitz, S. V. D.: Die 
llung d. unehelichen Kinder im  geltenden  kanon. 
cht. St. Gabriel bei Wien, 1926. ; 

al . aE oe Ney A S 
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“a 1) British nationalist weekly. 
ie Lt ws P . Cat 


shown to be at the present time, leading “a dis- 
tinguished sociologist” to declare: 

“I don’t see how we can get pre-marital freedom for 
women like the Marquesans, and get away with it. I be- 
long to a little group, eight or nine faculty men, and we 
talked over, at a recent meeting, the results of the post- 
ponement of marriage, when sexual puberty is reached at 
fifteen or sixteen, and no gratification is possible until 
twenty-two to twenty-six, and society ignores this sexual 
strain that young people are under. It constitutes a very 
real difficulty. The taboo is breaking down considerably. 
I don’t know where we are going to pay for this.” 


The professor admits to all nine men_ being 
“stumped as to where we were going,” but, he is 
glad to say “there wasn’t a dogmatic word spoken 
by anyone in that group. All of them realized the 
seriousness of the situation and wondered if the 
present laxness would mean permanent breakdown.” 

It is bound to, since those who should know where 
to find the “balm in Gilead” refuse to acknowledge 
the binding force even of the natural law, cowardly 
anxious not to compromise their standing as “mod- 
ern scientists.” 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


Without comment I quote from a Daily Express 
correspondent the statements that “in this age of 
materialism, the need for faith is more urgent than 
it has been at any other time in history”; and that 
“Faith is the mainspring of business.” 

Fra JUNIPERO, in 
The Universe (London) 


One of the enigmas of Roman history still awaits 
solution. ‘The Christians had never shown political 
activity, while the Jews, in armed revolt, had even 
threatened the stability of the Empire; but the cruel 
persecutions of some Emperors were directed 
against the former, and there is no evidence that 
the latter were disturbed in the considerable lib- 
erties which they enjoyed. This curious anomaly 
may be explained some day if historians are in- 
duced to probe deeper into the first causes of this 
and other outstanding phenomena. 
| The Patriot') 


Here in America, power in criminal law is 
mainly vested in the amateur rather than the 
expert. We trust our juries, but do not trust our — 
courts. We have whittled down the power of 
the judge so as to make him a moderator rather _ 
than a judge. Our criminal trials with the cen-_ 
ter of authority vested in a dozen jurors, ama- — 
teurs in justice, adventitiously called for the — 
exercise of undirected powers, are public spec- 
tacles of a type utterly unknown in the British _ 
Isles. What the bullfight is to Spain the trial — 
in murder cases is to America—a great specta- — Z 
cle. It gets continuously worse. Fee 

‘ GrorcE W. ALGER 


“ 
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the marvelous youth procession, representing seven 
nations, the singing of the Belgian choir, and the 
final moving words of Vandervelde. 

But, after all, to any mind able to penetrate be- 
neath the superficial dullness, the Brussels Con- 
gress was an event of great significance. It 
was sufficiently significant to watch the German 
Socialist youth march through the streets to 
the accompaniment of the cheers of the Belgian 
crowds. It is only ten years ago that Ger- 
man troops occupied Brussels, and one can still see 
the holes in the marble walls of the Palace of Jus- 
tice where they hammered in pegs to hang the 
clothes of the soldiers quartered there! Belgium 
still lives much in the war atmosphere; her na- 
tionalist papers were furious that such a reception 
should have been given to these young Germans. 
So do Germany and France. The two utterances 
at the Congress which aroused the greatest enthu- 
siasm were the declaration by Leon Blum, the 
French Socialist leader, for the immedtate evacu- 
ation of the Rhine, and that of Breitscheid, the Ger- 
man foreign affairs specialist, acknowledging Ger- 
many’s wrongfulness in invading Belgium, By these 
utterances a bridge was built over the gulf which 
has divided the Socialist movements of western 
and central Europe. ‘They are spiritually united 
once more. 

A. FENNER BROCKWAY, in 
Foreign Affairs (London) 


In his address last Thursday [October 4] to the 
Association of British Chambers of Commerce Sir 
Jamés Martin rendered a useful service by call- 
ing attention to the growing domination of the bu- 
reaucracy and the weakening influence of Parlia- 
ment in matters of taxation. Few observant tax- 
payers can be unaware of the trend of events since 
the War. In nearly every recent Finance Bill 
clauses have been inserted, at the instance mainly 
of Somerset House experts, enlarging the powers 
of the Inland Revenue Department and strengthen- 
ing their position in relation to that of the tax- 
Paversxis. 5s 

Sir James Martin described the present position 
as a serious cause for uneasiness, since the coun- 
try was deprived of the protection which would 
have been afforded if a Second Chamber existed 
with power to revise Money Bills. "The funda- 
mental difference between a democratic and a so- 
cialistic system is that under the first supreme au- 
thority is vested in Parliament, while under the 
second it is vested in the bureaucracy. Sir James 
Martin fears that we may be slowly getting back to 
those bygone days when it was not so much the 
amount of revenue which-the Crown required nor 
the purposes for which the revenue was needed 
that aroused violent antagonism, as the arbitrary 
and often unreasonable methods by which it was 
levied. Laws giving officials powers of a far-reach- 
ing character which were not readily understood by 
the taxpayers themselves might, he said, easily be- 
come a danger to their privileges and liberties, 

The Times (London*) 


“T suppose you think my kids look pretty ragged 
but I can’t get them all good clothes at the sam} 
time and I have to get the older ones something t¥ 
go to school in this fall.” ‘Thus did the wife of | 
farm laborer apologize to the writer for the dis 
tressing appearance of her children during an in) 
terview on the porch of her home. Then she wen} 
on to say: “After we buy something for them tf 
eat we ain’t got much left to buy clothes with.” 

“How many children have you?” I asked. { 

“Nine,” she replied. “But then, the oldest ij 
fourteen and he can get a job soon.” i 

“How much does your husband make?” 

“A dollar and a half a day when he works, bul 
sometimes he can’t work and then he don’t get paid 
He makes more than that during harvesting ang 
corn cutting, but that kind of work don't last longs 
on this farm.” 

“But you have no rent to pay,’ I suggested. 

“No, we don’t have to pay no rent and Mr. X ip 
pretty good to us. He lets us have a nice gardetp 
lot.’ 

“Do you keep a cow?” 

“Yes, and I don’t know what we would do with} 
out her. Mr. X don’t make us pay pasture rent® 
but we have to buy feed for her during the winter, 

This is a glimpse of a rural family in a rick 
agricultural section of Ohio, living on the border. 
land between dependency and self-support. A man 
his wife and nine children living on an income of 
nine dollars a week, with free rent, garden and cow 
pasture. This family has no automobile, horse an 
buggy, telephone or radio; takes no newspapers o 
magazines, and does not belong to farm bureau’ 
grange, lodge or church. Their home is one of 
the better class of so-called “tenant houses” of the 
district—an old five-room shack, housing, as it does, 
eleven human beings. ... There are in the United 
States more than 2,500,000 hired laborers in agri 
culture. Not all of these are men with families 
but many thousands of them are. If such condi 
tions as described above can develop in the richest 
agricultural section of Ohio, what must be _ the 
social condition of farm laborers’ families in the 
less favored regions? : : 

Perry P. DENUNE?) — 


When I was in New Orleans a few weeks age 
one of my friends rang me up, and finding that 
was out left word that I should call him. I did no 
find his name in the telephone book but I saw t 
of his wife. I did not dare to ask for her numb 
through fear that my friend and his wife might 
have parted company. When I, an ordinary man 
find myself in this quandary the conclusion is self. 
evident that, in America, the permanency of nm 
riage is about where it was when Theodosia playe 
her pranks in the streets of ancient Rome. 

PIERRE CRABITES®) 


es ; 
1) From editorial: “Bureaucracy and the Taxpayer”, i 
sue of October 8. , 
rom an article on “Farm Labor’s Plight” in T) 
Survey, N. Y., Oct, 15, 1928, oe ae 
_ 3) From an article on “Islam, Divorce, and Decadence 
in The Catholic World, N. Y., Sept. 1928, —~ | & 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
“he Catholic Council for International Relations 
1a conference at Birmingham, England, during 
week end, October 26-29. 
‘he subject of the conference was “Christ, the King”, 
‘The Catholic Ideal of Human Society as Against the 
eist Conception of the State and the World.” 


Uhe Catholics of St, Etienne, in France, have 
sented a petition for the control of dancing in 
town. 

‘he petition seeks to restrict the number of ballrooms; 
ensure greater surveillance over existing ones; the clos- 
‘of those which are badly conducted; the prohibition of 
ng people under eighteen years of age entering any pub- 
dances unless accompanied by parents or guardians. 


\ new Institute of Economic Sciences is to be 
inded at the University of Louvain in connec- 
a with the School of Political and Social Sci- 
es, which has been in existence for more than 
rty years. 

. course of lectures covering four years will be given, 
» for the licentiate and two for the doctorate, and these 
‘rees will only be given to students who have completed 
ir studies in law or in engineering. A review will be 
lished giving the results of research work undertaken 
the Institute. 


The fifteenth Social Week of Italy, held at Milan, 
yught together a record number of attendants 
1 workers; all provinces were well represented. 
tge numbers of the Italian Episcopate, well- 
wn personalities from the civil and judicial pro- 
sions, University Professors, Seminary Rectors 
1 Superiors of Religious Orders participated in 
activities of the “Settimana Sociale.” : 
“he functions began on a Sunday evening in the old 
itch of Sant’ Ambrogio with the opening discourse of 
Eminence Cardinal Tosi, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
lan, and Benediction, after which the “Veni Creator” 
s sung. The opening session then took place in the 
tholic University of the Sacred Heart, where Count 
cia Dominioni, the President of the “Giunta Dio- 
ana”, announced the plan of campaign. “The Unity of 
Church” having been chosen as this year’s subject for 
cussion by the Congress, the “Rector Magnificus” of 
University, Father Gemelli, broached it at once and 
e a _well-modelled discourse explaining the encyclicals 
Leo XIII and the recent “Mortalium Animos” of the 
sent Pontiff. 


EDUCATION 


Addressing the fifth annual Congress of the Irish 
ricultural and Technical Instruction Officers As- 
jation, the Minister of Education claimed that 
hnical education had as much right to a place 
the education of the nation as any other form 
education, University, secondary or primary. 
serious. problem was what was to happen to boys and 
after fourteen years of age. It was inevitable that 
future business in life should make a strong appeal 
and must be kept in view in the system of educa- 
They should strive to get into the minds of em- 
an appreciation of what was to be got out of in- 
on in trade as distinguished from what was learned 
e workshop. 


ompletion of an extensive experiment 
undertaken by Eastman Teach- 
ic., established last May by East- 


man Kodak Co., it is found a 33 per cent greater 
gain in geography and a 15 per cent greater gain 
in general science were scored by approximately 
9,900 children taught with films over an equal 
number taught without aid of motion pictures. 
The trial in public schools in twelve widely scat- 
tered cities was directed by Dr. B. D. Wood, of 
Columbia, and Dr. F. N. Freeman, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. They have completed their 
50,000-word report on the experiment, conducted 
over ten weeks last spring. 

The study comprised 107,870 test papers written by the 
11,000 children before and after ten weeks of the experi- 
ment, and periodically in course of it. Both classes taught 
with films and those without used the “study guides” and 
were given identical tests. The films used were of the 16 
mm. “amateur standard” size and were of “safety” ma- 
terial, so that they could be projected in classrooms with- 
out use of projection booths. 


Distribution of books throughout British Colum- 
bia by the Library Survey Board will be facilitated 
by the action of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
offering the use of a car and free haulage to pro- 
vide book service for residents at interior points. 

The car will be stocked with books and a librarian sup- 
plied by the commission and detached from the train at any 
village where book service is required. The plan has the 
indorsation of President Beatty of the Canadian Pacific 
Rwy., and has appealed to the railway officials generally as 
one contributing to the contentment of the people living 
in isolated hamlets. 


DEMOGRAPHY 

Strong preponderance of the female of the species, 
the disappearance of -large families, and concen- 
tration of the population in cities are highlights of 
an analysis, just published, of information gained 
from the census of England and Wales for 1921. 

With 649 people for every square mile of territory these 
two localities are more densely populated than any other 
country for which statistics are available. Nearly 80 per 
cent of the people live in towns and about half of these 
reside in 46 cities of over 100,000. Of the 17,178,850 per- 
sons gainfully employed, 5,065,332 were women. 

The surplus of women over men in the two countries 
amounted to 1,700,000 and showed up particularly in the 
age group of 30 to 35, where there were 1,470 unmarried 
women for every 1,000 unmarried men. The high cost 
of living has, together with other influences, helped to 
reduce the size of British families to a minimum, for all 
the married men taken together averaged only 1.27 chil- 
dren apiece. 


RACIALISM 

The Indian hotel employes in Durban, South 
Africa, are members of a trade union, which is 
already registered under the Trades Union Act. 
The European employes, in hotels and in bars, 
want to form a separate trade union for them- 
selves, but so far their request had been turned 
down by the Registrar on the ground that a trade 
union already exists which according to its consti- 


tution is capable of admitting to membership all. 


races and classes of employes. ¥. 

The Indian Union is opposed to racial distinction on prin- 
ciple ‘and refuses to consent to confine it to Indians only. 
Until a definite line of policy in regard to race distinction 
is adopted, the Registrar refuses to register the European 


- union. The South African Indian Congress has the mat- 
ter under consideration. , ‘ 
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SEGREGATION 

A motion to institute segregation in public 
schools was defeated at the School Superintend- 
ents’ Convention held at Butte, Mont., early in 
October, only after a heated debate. George W. 
Scott presented the proposal that legislation pro- 
vide separate schools for white children, with Negro 
and Mexican children housed in different rooms. 

Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey of Los Angeles attacked the 
proposal. “It is pretty late in the history of the human 
race to bring up a problem of this kind,’ she said, Dr. 
W. W. Kemp, Dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, advanced the argument that such 
procedure might cause international complications with 
Mexico, and after further debate the motion was tabled. 


PEACE IN INDUSTRY 


There has been no strike or lock-out in the Brit- 
ish boot and shoe trade since 1895—a period of 33 
years—and peace is assured for at least another 
two years by an agreement reached on October 7, 
at a conference between the Boot Manufacturers’ 
Federation and the Boot and Shoe Operatives’ 
Union, 


The union had claimed a revision of working conditions 
in order to secure minimum wages of 65s. instead of 56s. 
a week for men, and of 40s. instead of 34s. for women; 
a 44-hour working week in place of the present 48 hours; 
a reduction in the proportion of boys to men, and the aboli- 
tion of overtime. It was contended that the shortening of 
the working week would allow of more men being em- 
ployed, and, therefore, reduce unemployment, and that the 
industry could afford to do this and at the same time to 
raise the minimum wage rates, In reply, the employers 
said that the state of the industry would not permit of 
adding to the costs of production, They were ready to 
continue the old agreement. 


_ After discussions, lasting two days, minor and mainly 
uncontentious alterations were made to the conditions of 
employment now in force, and finally it was decided that 
the agreement so amended should be extended until October, 
1930, subject to the addition of a clause dealing with day 
workers’ quantities. It was also arranged that the mem- 
bers of the national conference should meet every six 
months for the purpose of discussing matters arising out 
of, or in connection with, the agreement, with a view to 
facilitating the work of the next national conference. 


CO-OPERATION 
To celebrate the diamond jubilee year~of the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, the share- 
holders have voted over £23,000 (about $115,000) 
to various charitable organizations, 


The society’s net sales for the half year were £9,111,546, 
an increase of £611,062 over the corresponding period of 
1927. The value of goods transferred from the society’s 
productive works to the distributive departments was stead- 
ily increasing. During the last half year there had been a 
record in such transfers to the value of £3,166,064. In- 
cluding the balance of £37,450, brought forward from the 
last half year, the amount for disposal at the end of the 
half year was £268,345, 


Co-operation seems in a highly flourishing condi- 
tion in Saskatchewan, according to the Fourteenth 
Annual Report of its Commissioner of Co-operation 
an eae for the twelve months ending April 


The co-operative trading, community hall and the com:\ 
munity grazing associations are given together, with aj 
summary of the business conducted. The report indicates) 
the 243 reporting societies have an aggregate membershiple 
of 13,867, and a paid-up capital of $547,888.97. Eighteen} 
societies marketing livestock shipped 375 cars, the proceeds} 
amounting to $476,224.00. The total value of the merchan-jj 
dise sold was $3,369,098.41. The net savings (or profits){f 
on sales amounted to $128,566.28. An increase in merchan-jt 
dise sales of $180,000.00 was recorded; the net increase in 
savings thereon being $8,000.00, 


CHAIN STORES | 
The September sales volume of W. T. Grant) 
Co., showing an increase of 43.43 per cent over] 


the like month a year ago, is said to be due in} 


great measure to the increase in number of sales} 
outlets, f 


At close of the last fiscal year, Jan. 31, 1928, the com-| 
pany had 157 of its 5-cents to $1 department stores in) 
operation. At present the number is approximately 190, 
and by Jan. 31, 1929, it is expected that 215 of these retail} 
stores will be operating. W. T. Grant Co. recently opened 
its first downtown Boston store. : 


The F. W. Woolworth Co. is opening some of 
its super-five and ten-cent stores in time to get® 
the big fall and holiday shopping business. The? 


' 


latest was the new State Street, Chicago, store,f 
when the biggest crowd of shoppers was handled 
and largest dollar volume of sales recorded of} 
any Woolworth store opening day. 


The previous record opening was by the store in the old} 
‘Aeolian Hall Building, West Forty-second Street, Ney 
York, several years ago. The Chicago opening far ex- 
ceeded this, and it was necessary to have more than 100) 
police and firemen to handle the crowd. A second super 
store was opened on Michigan Boulevard a short time ago. 
after a $100,000 expenditure, and has been showing con 
stant gains, 


So successful has been the development of Mont-§ 
gomery Ward and Company’s retail store business 
in little over two years that the management an- 
nounces its intention of “covering the country thor- 


oughly with the largest general merchandising chain 
in the world.” 2 


It was only two years ago, in August, 1926, that the first 
modest store was opened in Marysville, Kansas, It to 
from then until last May to complete the chain of 100, 


Between the end of May and the new year, howev 
Montgomery Ward will have opened 100 additional uni 
giving it 200 units in all. After that 200 additional stor 
will be opened every year until the goal of 1500 stores, t 
being the number of towns with a population of over 5,0 
is reached. 


_ Moreover, the company now plans to push more aggre 
sively its invasion of the retail department-store field. It | 
already establishing itself in such centers as Birmingham, 
Omaha, Duluth, Sacramento, Tacoma and Spokane, and v 
rapidly increase its activities in centers of 100,000 or so 
population. ; j 


LUXURY 

The three companies engaged in the manufai 
ture of chewing gum have made public their r 
ports for the first six months of the year, and a 
three appear to be on their way to new hig 
earnings records. The following table presen 
some interesting comparisons: = = ~— 
; ¢ 2 oe se 
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American Beech- 

Chicle Nut Wrigley 

profit, six months............ $892,391 $1,334,495 $4,907,162 

i083. Si. ae 139,923 347,785 28,17 
tease per Cent......--ac2 18.5% 35.2% 5% 
Medener snares: a. $4.09 $3.13 $2.72 
Beempricer se: Jb es 83 75 69 
ned per share, 1927.......... $6.78 $5.23 $5.43 
ease per cent over 1926 14.3% 14.6% 7.3% 
1 Dl! "ee a er $3.00 $3.00 $3.50 


"he results of advertising are exemplified by the success 
William Wrigley, Jr., Co. Wrigley and its predecessors 
se spent in excess of $50,000,000 for this purpose. Dur- 
the past few years, advertising has called for the ex- 
¢diture of more than $4,000,000 annually. “The seeds of 
ed-will thus planted,’ says Barron’s, “have brought a 
adsome return.” Net income has grown from $2,261,579 
‘1918 to $9,767,347 in 1927, an increase of 430 per cent in 
ten-year period, 


WASTE 

{t appears that in the past five months, from April 
, August, inclusive, there has been some reduction 
‘this country’s loss from fire. It is time there 
«s a change for the better, for that loss is far 
avier than could reasonably be expected. ... In 
= first eight months of this year the fire loss was 
09,878,800, as against $225,459,800 in 1927 and 
88,442,500 for 1926. ot 

“Much of this is due to the large proportion of frame 
‘Idings,” says Barron’s, “and it is somewhat disquieting 
‘note that the destruction of farm barns has tended to 
‘rease in spite of a movement in the other direction else- 
ere. There is a legitimate inference of criminal careless- 
3s in such a showing. An interesting tabulation could 
‘made of the cost in premiums paid to fire insurance com- 
dies here as compared with the lower costs in such coun- 
es as England or Germany, where there is much less 
sproof construction but also an almost complete absence 
our dangerous frame buildings. . 


‘It cannot be said that domestic fire insurance corpora- 
ns or the British companies which do business here have 
ude excessive profits. On the contrary, a well extended 
nflagration, such as those of San Francisco or Baltimore, 
yuld put some of our domestic companies out of business, 
hat seems certain is that inquiry into the causes of fires, 
th the imposition of criminal penalties, is not nearly so 
‘ict as it ought to be.” 

= OREM E jes ; 
Sentiment opposing too much publicity in con- 
‘ction with crime and criminal trials was revealed 
the sessions of the American Prison Associa- 
m’s fifty-eighth annual congress, held at Kansas 
ity, Kansas, early in October. An association 
ovement looking to exclusion of the merely curi- 
is members of the public from criminal trials was 
ggested by Charles H. Johnson, Commissioner of 
jarities of New York, who asserted the public 
inal trial is a school of crime. 
neral belief in so-called crime waves is due largely 
unusual publicity with regard to critne, according to 
R. Cass, general secretary of the Prison Association 
New York, and president of the National Association. 
explained there were no dependable statistics on which 
ase an opinion that crime has increased. The Associa- 
now is promoting collection of reliable statistics on 
bject, he added. 
_ SYNDICALISM a : 
the state criminal syndicalist prison- 
1 Leo Ellis, an I. W. W., left 
the expiration 


la t of 


-. 


ne Ys 


‘Sto -antan- =| 


nouncement by the American Civil Liberties Union. 
This is the first time since 1918 that American 
prisons have been entirely free of such prisoners. 

The state criminal syndicalism laws, aimed at the I. 
W. W. and the Workers’ Party, are in effect in 34 states 
of the Union, but have been actively applied only in Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. The con- 
stitutionality of the sedition and criminal syndicalism laws 
has been sustained by the U, S. Supreme Court and by half 
a dozen state courts. In three states the law was declared 
void on technical grounds. During the ten years the laws 
have been in force over 300 persons have gone to prison 
under them, chiefly for membership in the I. W. W. Over 
half of the prisoners were in California alone. 


STATE GUARANTY FUNDS 

In an effort to relieve the situation resulting from 
insufficient money in Guaranty Deposit Fund to 
meet accrued claims of depositors in failed banks, 
the Nebraska State Commission has declared divi- 
dends to depositors totaling $328,818, to be paid 
out of collections of the assets of nine banks, which 
have been operated as going concerns. ‘The divi- 
dends run from 11% to 18%, and represent maxi- 
mum payment of 54%. ‘The commission has 
adopted this as the policy to be followed until fur- 
ther assessments legally can be made upon solvent 
banks, 

In banking circles there is talk of a test suit by a state 
bank to determine whether further assessments can be 
compelled in view of the present status of the fund, which 
faces an eventual deficit of between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000. Pr ae 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

Seats on the New York Stock Exchange recently 
brought record prices, when one seat was sold for 
$465,000 and another’ for $480,000. The highest 
previous price was $450,000. 

Seats sold as low as $500 in the sixties and $2,750 in 1871. 
The price rose to $32,500 in 1882, a boom year, but fell to 
$20,000 in the panic of 1884, After working up to $34,000 
in 1885, seats sold down to $15,250 in 1893 and $14,000 in 
1896. Prices were much higher thereafter, reaching $80,000 
in 1901, falling to $60,000 in 1902, and rising to ‘$96,000 in 
1909. After outbreak of the World War the low price was 
$37,000 in 1913. A new high record of $115,000 was made 
in 1920, and in the present bull market new highs have fol- 
lowed one another in rapid succession. 


FATIGUE 
An average increase of output of 12 per cent 
among persons performing very fine work in fac- 
tories can be obtained: by the use of glasses, states — 
a report, issued by the British Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board. : 
“The effect of providing the learner with glasses,” it is 
stated, “is more marked than is the case with experienced 
workers, and it is suggested that the use of glasses from 
the commencement of the learning period would not only 
increase the initial output of the beginner, but would in- ze 
crease the slope of the learning curve and shorter the 
period required to attain proficiency.” __ Laue 


FIVE-DAY WEEK 

A resolution for the reduction of the week 
working schedule from forty-four to forty h 
was unanimously adopted by the quadrennial 


HISTORICAL 


A Little Known Translator of 
German Devotional 
Literature 


Agatha Scott, of the Visitation 
Be fds 7020) 


Devotional books translated from the German 
have exerted no small influence upon Catholic life 
in the United States. Unfortunately a consider- 
able number of them were published without the 
name of the translator being given, a circumstance 
which unquestionably seriously prejudices a just 
appreciation of these fruits of German piety. For 
the personality of the translator is a factor which 
may not be ignored if works of this nature are to 
be generally appreciated. It is, therefore, desira- 
ble, efforts be made to make known the names of 
these hitherto unknown translators. 


(Ven. M. 


Sister Mary Agatha Scott of the. Congregation 
of the Visitation B. V. M. was one of those whose 
devotion to the cause of Catholic literature has, for 
the reason stated, remained unknown. ‘This tal- 
ented religious was born in Philadelphia Decem- 
ber 4, 1841. Her father, Thomas Scott, an Eng- 
lishman and a Protestant, died in 1845. Her Irish 
mother, nee Johanna Kearney, was a devoted Cath- 
olic. The latter’s brother, Anthony Kearney, was 
a highly respected teacher of the classical languages 
at the University of Pennsylvania; he took great 
interest in the education of his little niece, himself 
instructing her in Latin, and thereby laying the 
groundwork of her later mastery of this old classic 
tongue. 


The German Redemptorists exerted a determin- 
ing influence upon Miss Scott’s choice of a voca- 
tion. While attending a Mission conducted by 
them in St. John’s church in Philadelphia, she be- 
came conscious of being called to the religious life. 
Fr. Giesen, C. SS. R., encouraged her to obey the 
call; later on she sought the counsel of the Ven. 
Bishop Neumann, who confirmed her still more in 
her vocation, 


Her mother, however, most determinedly opposed 
her intention. In consequence Frances Scott left 
her home secretly on January 12, 1860, and entered 
_ the convent of the Visitandines in Baltimore. She 
- received the habit May 12, 1860, was given the 
- name Mary Agatha, and made her profession on 

Gabe, 9, 1861. From that time on Sister M. 
Agatha was successfully active as teacher in the 
emy conducted by the Visitation Nuns. 


translations from the-German were made 
ag this period. Her exceptional knowledge of 
1ages qualified her in a special manner for this 
a Bone in 1880 that Fr. Giesen, her spiritual 
ht her af Schmoeger’s ee der 


of the five volumes on the visions of the Ven. | 
Catherine Emmerich, which also went through sev) 
eral editions. In 1888 she translated into English 
“Mutter-Liebe,” a popular book by the Capuchin} 
Pius Reinhold. This devotional book, an English} 
version of which is now in the hands of approxi 
mately 100,000 Catholic women in the United} 
States, was so greatly altered in its latest, the 19268 
edition, that scarce one-half of the text represents} 
the labor of the pious nun M. Agatha Scott. In alll 
probability she was responsible for still other trans-#} 
lations from the German. I 

In addition to these renditions of books in this}, 
language, Sister Mary Agatha translated a far| 
greater number of French volumes into English™ 
In 1904 she was transferred to the convent at) 
Georgetown, D. C., where she was permitted to de-| 
vote herself exclusively to literary tasks during her} 
declining years. She published forty books, almost}: 
all of them translations. ‘This talented nun died ath 
Georgetown, October 16, 1926, at the ripe age of 85.3 


Sister Mary Agatha was a most adept translator.} 
Her exceptional knowledge of languages qualified} 
her, to a degree attained by few, for the duty of in-} 
terpreter of literary works in foreign languages. § 
A member of one of the best known publishing| 
houses in our country, which placed several of her 
works on the market, awarded her the rare tribute} 
of declaring that her translations were unequalled | 
as to polish and elegance. Perhaps the finest cont 
mendation of her scholarship and skill was ac-! 
corded her by Cardinal Gibbons, who released no}! 
manuscript to the printer without having submitted 1 
it to this nun for the finishing touch as to style. | 
His Eminence repeatedly assured Sister Agatha § 
that the great success of his “Faith of Our Fath-| 
ers’? was due in no small part to her collaboration | 
in it. 


German-American Catholics may be proud that 
German literary productions found so skilled a 
translator in this American religious. Her pen ren- 
dered German works accessible to English-speaking 
Catholics. German Catholics therefore owe Sister 
M. Agatha a debt of gratitude. May I suggest in 
this connection that it would be desirable that put 
lishers, in preparing possible new editions of her | 
works, place her name on the title page. Finally, 
I would like to express the wish that Catholic pub- 
lishing houses search their records with a view to 
making known the names of other translators: 
to PPPOE eC Oe izing them.*) 


P. Joun M, LENHART, {82 M, Cop a) 
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IX. 
[The training of young men for the work of the 
sssions was very dear to Fr. Wissel’s heart. 


velve times he was called upon by his Superior 
ifulfill the office of Second Novitiate Master. The 
‘cond Novitiate extends over a period of six 
pnths. During this time the young Redemptorist 
west, who has just completed his seminary course, 
rtifies his interior spirit, so necessary to the apos- 
‘ic laborer, and studies the method of giving mis- 
»ns according to the system of his Holy Father 
‘phonsus. Father Wissel put his whole heart and 
ul into this work of love and gave the best that 
is in him to his young confreres. No one was 
tter equipped to teach the young Redemptorists 
e Method of their Holy Founder. In 1868 he 
blished the first edition of his Masterpiece, “Re- 
mptorists on the American Missions.”!) This 
recious work is made up of three volumes and is 
plete with the wisdom gathered from so vast an 
‘perience of years on the Missions in the United 
ates and Canada. 


Besides the office of Novice Master, Father 
‘issel likewise filled the office of Rector in many 
“the Redemptorist parishes throughout the United 
ates and Canada. It was he who began the glori- 
is work of the Redemptorists in Boston. He it 
as who installed the Miraculous Picture of Our 
ady of Perpetual Help in Her well-known Rox- 
iry Shrine, where for well nigh sixty years She 
is granted hundreds of extraordinary favors?) to 
er devoted clients, who come to seek Her aid. 
very Wednesday afternoon a special sermon and 
essing is given at Her Shrine and thousands, some 
om the far West and Canada, flock to these devo- 
ms. Let us pray that Heaven’s Queen may con- 
que to lavish Her choicest blessing upon the work 
) nobly begun more than half a century ago by 
ir zealous apostle. ee 


Father Wissel was a preacher of marked ability. 
or this reason he was ever in demand. Blest with 
1 iron constitution, he never refused to do God’s 
ork, no matter what personal sacrifice it might en- 
i]. He was ever ready to give himself for Christ’s 
tle ones, no matter what the consequences might 
>. When he left Boston in 1880 the chronicler 
rote: “The removal of Father Wissel is a great 
; to our community, especially because of his 
ork on the missions. Good Father Wissel was 
sst and most favorably known to the clergy of 
ew England and generally headed our missions, 
ing frequently asked for by the pastors.”*) His 


‘or private circulation only. 

‘Up to 1884, no less than 331 well authenticated cures 
been reported, some in favor of people living in West 
inia and Texas.” Glories of Mary in Boston, page 298. 
ries. i avery in Boston, by Rev. John Byrne, 


sturdy physique, powerful voice, and the sincerity 
and conviction with which he spoke inevitably made 
a deep impression on all before him. He never 
strove for any high oratorical display. His was the 
vocation to the most abandoned, to feed the sick 
and dying sheep of Christ, and he spoke in simple, 
though direct truth, so that the educated and un- 
educated might understand him. Although frank, 
plain and forceful in his delivery, he showed re- 
markable warmth and tenderness of feeling when 
speaking on the boundless mercy of Our Blessed 
Mother, the Refuge of sinners. 


During the long span of his years Father Wissel 
conducted 39 Cathedral missions in the various dio- 
ceses of the United States, Canada and Newfound- 
land. His missionary activities carried him to fifty- 
one dioceses within the confines of our country. He 
conducted sixty-two missions in the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore, fifty-eight in that of Boston, forty-three 
in New York, thirty-six in Cincinnati, and twenty- 
six in the Cleveland diocese. In the course of these 
apostolic labors Father Wissel heard approximately 
one million confessions.4) He travelled 390,415 
miles in his quest for the lost and straying sheep of 
Christ.°) These figures give ample proof of the 
extraordinary success that attended his efforts, no 
matter where duty carried him. 


Besides conducting the mission exercises for the 
laity, our indefatigable apostle was called upon 
more than one hundred times to conduct retreats 
for the secular clergy in various dioceses of the 
United States, Canada, and Newfoundland. From 
the account given in his own hand, we learn that he 
preached retreats to the secular clergy of forty-two 
distinct dioceses in the United States, ten in east- 
ern Canada and to all three in Newfoundland. Often 
he was called upon to return for seven or eight 
consecutive years to conduct these exercises, as was 
the case in the dioceses of Erie, Pennsylvania, and 
Portland, Maine.°) 


Concerning his retreat to the clergy of the dio- 
cese of Saint Paul, Minnesota, Father Wissel has 
recorded the following: “A French priest on this 
retreat some ten years ago was caught out in the 
cold winter ,... his horse died under him... . he 


lay five days frozen stiff... . from hunger he was 


forced to cut pieces of his horse away and then to 
eat them... . after making a vow to the Blessed 
Virgin he was found and rescued .. . . one of his 
legs had to be amputated below the knee and also 
half of the other foot. Now he manages, to get 
along fairly well with a wooden leg which he made 
himself to suit his own purpose. He has charge 
of two stations ten miles from Saint Paul.””) Many 
other anecdotes could be related from those ‘gath- 


ered by him while conducting these spiritual exer-_ 


cises, but time and space do not permit us to pre- _ 


sent them to the reader. 


4) Mission record. This was approximately an averag 


of 300 a week, 998,886 according to computation made 


from his Mission Record. *) Ibidem. °%) Ibid. <r 
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As a religious he was a model of regular observ- 
ance. He loved the Congregation as a tender mother 
and did all in his power to add lustre to her name. 
So regular did he become in his daily life that you 
could set your watch from his exactness in per- 
forming his various duties. His spirit of poverty 
was remarkable. When he returned home after 
weeks of apostolic work, he gave his superior an 
itemized account of his expenses. He even noted 
the penny for the daily paper. 


Like his Holy Father Alphonsus, he never wasted 
a moment of time. From the hour of his rising at 
four-thirty A. M. till he laid bis tired body on his 
bed, Father Wissel was busy about God’s work. 
Commenting on this to his nephew a few years be- 
fore his death, he said: “Looking back over my 
long life, I can truthfully say that I never wasted 
an hour of time.” Let us hope that he is now enjoy- 
ing his reward in the company of the great Saint 
Paul and the other illustrious missionaries in the 
history of the Church. 


For practically the last five years of his life 
Father Wissel devoted himself to the giving of re- 
treats to religious, Triduums and Forty Hour De- 
votion. On Wednesday, July 3, 1912, he left Phila- 
delphia for Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, where he 
was to conduct three retreats to the Sisters of Char- 
ity. Only those who have performed labors of this 
nature realize what a difficult task this was for a 
man 83 years of age. The first retreat was 
rather taxing. Nearly one hundred and seventeen 
sisters made the exercises and about sixty more 
sought his advice in the confessional. On the last 
evening of retreat number one, after he had given 
out the order for the solemn close on the follow- 
ing morning, he began to feel faint. He retired 
from the sanctuary, partly, as he said, on his nerve. 
He was taken to Mercy Hospital in Wilkesbarre. 
Even when prostrate in the hospital he made the 
following entry in his diary: ‘Suddenly collapsed, 
fell into an extreme weakness, was carried to the 
Mercy Hospital, received the last Sacraments.’’®) 


This was to be his last entry in the daily account 
of his long and busy life. He never regained his 
strength but failed steadily from day to day. ‘The 
Saintly Queen of Heaven, whose praises he had so 
often sung, whose prerogatives he had so often 
preached, called Her devoted child home to rejoice 
with her on the feast of Her glorious Nativity. He 
died, as he often wished to, in active service, at the 
venerable old age of 82 years, 7 months and 3 days. 


Thus lived, thus labored, thus died, Joseph 
Wissel, The Ideal Redemptorist, the loyal son of 
Saint Alphonsus, the valiant knight of Our Blessed 
Lady, the true priest of God. 


Maurice A. Driscotn, C, SS. R. 
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7) Wissel Diary, 1871. 
8) Wissel Diary, 1912. 


German Catholics in Northernii 
Missouri in 1860 


Relating his experiences in Northern rie: | 
during 1860, in the little volume “On the Mission iy 
Missouri 1857-1868,” the late Bishop J. J. Hoga 
tells of having met with some German Catholics ag 
Hickory Branch: \ 


“Turning homeward from Harrison County, Missour{ 
on the confines of Iowa, I reached Chillicothe in two day! 
journey. Setting out soon again, and as before on horseii 
back, I traveled southeastward into Chariton County, wherf 
at a place called Hickory Branch, on the divide betwee: 
the tributaries of the Chariton and Grand Rivers, I founi 
a Catholic German family of sincere piety and truly arden} 
zeal. I stayed at their house and said Mass for them 
They were glad even to tears of joy to receive me. Ani 
they begged of me to return to them again, and not ti 
abandon them, as they did not know where a priest was ti 
be found in the whole country around them, Their fer} 
vent faith and warm generous piety gave promise that Goi) 
would bless the place they had selected for their homey 
and that religion would flourish therein.”1) 


These are the only Germans Bishop Hogan telly 
of having come across in that part of Missourij 
which he had chosen for his mission field. While! 
he prints several lists, containing the names oj) 
Catholics prepared by him for Confirmation, anc 
while he mentions persons prepared by him fos 
death, or otherwise aided spiritually, there are nq 
more than three or four names that may be claimec 
as German, proving, evidently, that there can not 
have been many Catholics of Teutonic birth or ex 
traction in that section of Missouri at the time Fr 
Hogan was seeking for stray sheep in the territory 
which was to comprise the diocese of St. Joseph 
whose first Bishop he became. 


Among those confirmed “on that happy first occa 
sion, ever memorable in the history of the Church 
in the interior of North Missouri,” in the Catholic 
Church at Chillicothe on Ascension Thursday, 1860; 
there were no Germans. But when Archbishop Ken- 
rick administered Confirmation at Brookfield on 
Dec. 8, 1866, there was a Magdalena Yagel among 
those receiving the Sacrament, while on the follow- 
ing day, when Confirmation was administreed at 
Chillicothe, William Morritz was confirmed. 


However, several children bearing German name 
attended the school conducted by Fr. Hogan at C 
licothe for two years during the Civil War, while 
the Public School system of the community wa: 
disorganized. There was a Sarah Wittenberg and | 
Charles H. Lehman, but there is no determinir 
whether they were of Catholic parentage or no 
since the school was attended by children of a 
denominations. 


1) 1. ¢ K. C,, 1892, pp. 87-88, 
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rchbishop Elder and the Found- 
ing of the First Catholic Nor- 
mal School in the U. S. 


The resolutions of the early conventions of the 
YV. did not concern themselves with questions of 

day, they were rather restricted to the inter- 
ss of the organization. However, the general 
setings held at Cincinnati in 1863 adopted a 
tlaration moved by Rev. Norbert Stoller, O. M. 

Recording Secretary of the C. V., stating the 
vention participated in the suffering of the Holy 
‘ther Pope Pius IX, and that all members of the 
‘V. prayed the longed for peace might again be 
unted the world and the Church. 


The same convention furthermore adopted a reso- 
ion in favor of supporting a Catholic Normal 
ihool, the building of which Archbishop Elder had 
joined the delegates to interest themselves in in 
: course of an address delivered at solemn Ves- 
cs celebrated after the parade on Pentecost Sun- 
y. The declaration expresses the entire willing- 
ss of the delegates to further this undertaking, 
uich is called a most necessary one. 


The institution referred to is undoubtedly the 
e founded by Fr. Salzmann at Milwaukee, al- 
ough the Proceedings of the Convention do not 
ecifically state this to be so. Both the report of 
-chbishop Elder’s address and the resolution men- 
ned merely speak of a Catholic Normal School, 
German “ein kath. Schullehrer-Seminar’’. While 
was known that Fr. Salzmann solicited the aid 
the C. V. for this undertaking, Archbishop EI- 
rs prompting in the interest of this institution 
2ms to have escaped those writing on the history 
the organization. He told the delegates that 
vile German Catholics had accomplished a good 
al in this country by building fine churches and 


acious school houses, through the employment: 


competent teachers guaranteeing to their chil- 
en a thoroughly Catholic education, they would 
‘tainly not hesitate to crown their efforts by 
unding a normal school.*) ye. 

We may remind our readers that ten years later 
2 C. V. conventions debated the founding of a 
tholic University, which came to naught, while 
. Salzmann’s plan was carried out successfully, 
> members of the C. V. contributing towards it 
ough the organization for a number of years. 
> 


+ 
nterest in the Negro question was first demon- 
ated by the C. V. during the convention held 
Cleveland in 1886. A colored journalist, Mr. 
n A. Rudd, publisher of a Catholic weekly for 
oes, the American Tribune, introduced to the 
lage by Rev. W. Tappert, of Covington, Ky., 
1 what need of good Catholic reading matter 


ention declare his address to have been well 
id that a number of delegates subscribed 
American Tribune. 


+ 


ler 8 Generalyersammlung des D.R.-K. 


es stood. The Proceedings of the thirty-first 
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Collectanea 


A pioneer priest, of whom too little has been 
written, Rev. Theodore Nothen, is mentioned 
among the early pastors of St. Mary’s Ascension 
parish at Syracuse, N. Y., in its “Kronik,” a copy 
of which was recently added to to our Library 
through the kindness of Rev. Albert Regensburger, 
OPN AOS . 

Fr, Nothen came to Syracuse in 1846 and re- 
mained there until his removal to Albany in 1849. 
His career in this city, which began on November 1 
of the year mentioned, was a notable one. He had 
a good command of the English language and pub- 
lished a number of books, one of which at least was 
commended by Pius IX. 


One of the most popular and deserving among 
the early German Catholic editors of our country, 
Professor Maximilian Oertel, discussing the Mis- 
souri Test Oath in his justly famous “Plauderstiib- 
chen”,!) accuses the Westliche Post, of St. Louis, 
that it too was supporting this infamous measure. 
He writes: 

“One would be inclined to wonder that German papers, 
such as the Westliche Post, of St. Louis, so warmly en- 
dorse this nonsensical State law. But nowadays such 
extraordinary things happen that one may no longer be 
astonished at anything.”!) 

The attitude of the German papers referred to 
was illogical since they claimed to be exponents of 
Liberalism and defenders of liberty. While incon- 
sistent in this regard, they were consistently anti- 
religious, and always took a stand for the State op- 
pressing the Church. For that reason leaders 
among the German Catholics of our country, both 
priests and laymen, stressed the duty of support- 
ing the Catholic German papers, the need of 
which the liberal sheets made felt since they 
sought occasion to vilify Christian doctrines, the 
Church and clergy. 


Since Catholic scholars of our country are begin- 
ning to devote greater attention to ethnology and 
anthropology, it may not be amiss to point out that 
a physician of Cincinnati, Dr, Gustav Brihl, a na- 
tive of Germany, wrote what is probably the first 
book of an ethnological nature to be published in 
this country by a Catholic author. His volume, 
“Die Culturvolker Alt-Amerikas, etc.,” was a sub- 
stantial contribution to that science in its days. It 
was published at Cincinnati in 1887. 

Dr. Briihl, highly respected in his profession, was 
also the author of several volumes of poems, pub- 
lished under the pen name of Kara Giorg (Black _ 
George). Some of these, too, deal with ethnological _ 
subjects, as, for instance, the epic “Quauhtemotzin,” _ 
dedicated to the linguist, Professor Albert S. 
Gatschet, and first published in Rattermann’s 
“Deutsch-Amerikanisches Magazin.) For one — 
year, 1869, Dr. Brithl edited the Deutsche Pionier, 
whose files contain so much valuable material pe 
taining to the history of the Germans in Ame 


1) Katholische Kirchen-Zeitung. Sept. 14, 1865 (vo 
No. 2). ) Vol. I, Cincinnati, 1883, pp. 3-5. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New MHaven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and five members 
at large, appointed by the President. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 

endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
cipal .supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 
“Agriculture,” exclaimed Xenophon, “is the 
Mother of the Arts; for where agriculture suc- 


ceeds there the arts flourish; but where the earth 
lies uncultivated there the other arts are destroyed.” 


* * Xx 


Nature is the source from which all material 
wealth is primarily derived. The cultivation of the 


_ soil brings men closer to nature than any other in- 


dustry; the life of the farmer is a true and honest 
life. 


“Agriculture,” said Prince von Biilow, “is the 


mother of that national strength which industry 


employs.” It is a highly skilled industry. — 


_ “As season succeeds season,” wrote Charlotte Fall 
Smith in The Land Magazine, 1898, “one avocation 
d aside for another, and whether it is hoeing 
‘ly between rows of green springing corn, pull- 
clamping roots for winter store, felling 
sh-harrowing pastures, or spreading ma- 
rricultural laborer is” 

a ®, Se a! 


Catholic Action, the Watchwort 


_ loyal supporters of the Catholic hierarchy, 
all times to risk everything for the ri 


pla 
expected to be a | 


| 
by these simple rustics, ignorant of the very alpha} 
bet of Euclid. 
“T cannot see them laying open a field for drain} 
age, cutting the ditches, adjusting the pipes to th, 
fall of the surface, and covering them with a loosf 
layer of bushes, without pondering upon their ab} 
solute innocence of all the laws of hydrostatics} 
And when it comes to striking furrows across 
newly ploughed ten-acre bit, I am fairly lost ny 
amazement at the unerring eye and mathematical 
precision of aim which steer the huge unwield} 
cart-horses down the diagonal line from point ¢] 
point. .It is this manifold direction of effort, thij 
many-sidedness of his calling, solitary with nature} 
and under the wide skies that rouses all the dormanf 
possibilities of his slow nature, and makes the reall} 
observant farm laborer the most interesting creatur} 
of the peasant class to talk to in his own age.” | 
eae a 
{ 


But, as Arthur Griffith so well said, “a mere agri} 
cultural state is infinitely less powerful than ay 
agricultural-manufacturing state. The former is al} 
ways economically and politically dependent of 
those foreign nations which take from it agricul 
ture in exchange for manufactured goods. It cant 
not determine how much it will produce—it mus} 
wait and see how much others will buy from it. ] 


“The agricultural manufacturing states, on th 
contrary, produce for themselves large quantities o 
raw materials and provisions, and supply merel 
the deficiency from importation. . An agricul} 
tural nation is as a man with one arm who make 
use of an arm belonging to another person but cai 
not, of course, be sure of having it always available 
An agricultural-manufacturing nation is as a ma 
who has two arms of his own at his own disposal: 

DIARMAID FawsiTt?") | 


C 
| 


of Pius XI. | 
(Concluded) 


If, according to the view of Pius XI, Catholi 
Action is “a participation of the laity in the prope 
Mission of the Church, a form of cooperation 
the laity in the mission of the clergy” (Osservator 
Romano, Feb. 26, 1926), then we may point 
the circumstance that precisely in later Germa’ 
history a large number of great Catholic laym 
fulfilled this mission. We recall a few names € 
tirely at random: Buss, Stolberg, Andlaw, Linger 
Prince Loewenstein, Windthorst, Lieber, Hertli 
Porsch, Groeber, Bachem, etc., etc. A stron 
lanx of German Catholic laymen proved the 


ivity and deed: 
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(his does not, however, imply that we German 
holics are not at present obliged to the same ex- 
t as are the Catholics of other nations, to follow 
watchword of the Holy Father. We rather be- 
‘e the demand to participate in Catholic Action 

ets a general, all too little heeded, necessity of 
age. 


Dne of the gravest dangers menacing the develop- 
mt of Catholic life as such is the diversion of 
tholics from their central, religio-ecclesiastical 
<x, consisting in the achievement of the King- 
m of God. Essentially this diversion is brought 
vut because other tasks, particularly those of an 
‘ra-ecclesiastical character, are taken more seri- 
ily than the real religious problem, and hence 
lace the latter in the thought and endeavor of 
ividual Catholics. 


3y being thus over-emphasized, subordinate aims 
placed in an utterly false light; they darken and 
nouflage, and even, in emergencies, take the place 
ithe true Catholic aim of life. Matters of an 
‘nomic and political nature, while they should 
subordinated, are thus nowadays frequently over- 
whasized. Both domains of life are rent in a 
astrous manner by the class struggle and party 
sension to which Pius XI specifically points in 

Encyclical Letter “Ubi arcano” (Dec. 23, 
'2), and: which he opposes in his recent con- 
unation of the Action Francaise. France and 
ly are in this respect veritable examples of the 
ding of Catholic life, far more so than Germany, 
ce among us, until very recently, the necessity 
occupying a position of defense against 
otestantism, twice as powerful as Catholicism, 
{ joined Catholics in a common political and eco- 
auc front. But where party and class-war issues 
overemphasized, there, too, the consciousness of 
-darity based on membership in the One Church, 
Catholic community sense, disintegrates and is 
troyed. For in the end, party and class mem- 
ship is set above membership in the Church. 
e social effect of Catholic unity is without ado 
ced in question, and thereby the very vitality 
‘the Church is affected. 


\t present this danger is by no means confined 
the Romanic countries, in which it first oc- 
‘red; it exists also in Germany, where the com- 
n political and economic front of Catholics has, 
‘ing recent years, been severely affected by the 
olution in economic and political affairs, suffer- 
serious weakening. 

‘n view of these conditions the Holy Father 
nds the call to Catholic Action, to a clear formu- 
on and presentation of the great Catholic task 
e times, to energetic approach to it; a task 
1 applies to all Catholics and unites them. Any- 
g tending towards dissension, anything that 
Id dissipate Catholic Action shall be removed ; 
nomic and political partial aims shall be sub- 
ted to the one great common aim; and this 
h an extent that, for instance, parish priests 
vised by the Archbishop of Genoa: “In order 
sion conferred upon you by God, 
ie core 


va 


you must hold yourselves above all earthly interests, 
all parties, all frictions, all social classes. You must 
never be partial to any element, must never favor 
the one or oppose the other.” 


Catholic Action therefore consists in concen- 
tration upon the Catholic task, particularly also on 
the part of those who are not, as are the Catholic 
priests, assigned to it in a special manner by their 
ecclesiastical office, but are called to it by the uni- 
versal priesthood. 


The task of organization for Catholic Action is 
a matter of secondary consequence wherever an 
adequate number of organizations already exists, 
as for instance with us in Germany. Organization 
as a mere outward form is at best something wholly 
neutral, which anyone can bring about; it is but a 
means to action, not action itself. We Germans, 
with our overestimation of the form of organiza- 
tion, frequently confuse these two concepts. Small 
wonder, therefore, that not a few are inclined to 
believe that the question of Catholic Action will be 
solved by discovering and creating a new, the thou- 
sand and second, form of organization. 


The Holy Father could not be more seriously 
misunderstood than by this assumption. Catholic 
Action is rather the engagement, springing from 
Catholic zeal and carried out by it, in the great 
Catholic affairs, for which a veritable army, per- 
haps more numerous than necessary, of Catholic 
organizations, societies, Secretariates General, Dio- 
cesan and Nationa] Executive Conferences and 
Federations has been provided. We need no fur- 
ther outlines of organization, but present outlines 
must be put into actuality and made to live vigor- 
ously by true, energetic Catholics. 


* *K * 


Thus Dr. Keller. The Central Verein makes this 
position its own, just as it makes its own the 
declaration of Cardinal Faulhaber: ‘We shall not 
organize new units, shall not add new meshes to 
the many of the net, shall not provide a new consti- 
tution for existing societies; but we shall impart 
to them a new soul, an Apostolic ideal.” The ideal, 
the soul is all important. And that must be in- 
jected into the societies, must be fostered. 


The article on Catholic Action by Professor Dr. 
Keller, of the theological faculty of the University 
of Freiburg in Baden, having been brought to the 
attention of a lector of theology in one of our semi- 
naries, elicited from him the following reply: 


“The article by Dr. Keller fully confirms our position. 
If we continue to maintain in the C. V. the “sentire cum 
Ecclesia” there need never be any fear for our future. 
We may safely continue in our striving to expand along 
the time-tested traditional lines. New organizations are 
not needed, nor even wanted. It is the spirit within an 
organization that counts for all. To maintain it in accord- 
ance with the guiding principles of the Church need be 
our only concern, This alone is of interest to the Church. 
As to the form of organization the Church exhibits no 
worries. In fact her flexible adaptability in this matter to 
the circumstances of place and time are one of her out- 
standing characteristics.” 


-* 
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“Freemasonry and Christianity” 


In the course of a controversy between the Christ- 
ian Cynosure, frequently referred to by us as a 
valiant Protestant adversary of Masonry in particu- 
lar and all secret societies in general, and the Ma- 
sonic Analyst, the latter publication declared in an 
article, printed under the heading quoted above: 


“We realize, of course, that the Cynosure won't agree 
with the final sentence of Grand Master Street’s reply; 
because that intolerant sheet won’t admit that anything 
non-Christian is worthy of recognition. Happily for the 
World, real Christians feel otherwise, as witness the 
harmony which exists between them and other sectarians.’ 


To this attack the Christian Cynosure, published 
by the National Christian Association for over sixty 
years, makes a reply both dignified and sound in 
principle. ‘The editorial declares: 


“Tn the first place, we take objection to being called 
‘that intolerant sheet.’ We have often enough pointed 
out what tolerance and intolerance is. If it were right 
that we ‘won’t admit that anything non-Christian is worthy 
of recognition’ then indeed we were intolerant. But cer- 
tainly no sane man will deny that the constituency of the 
National Christian Association finds many things non- 
Christian worthy of recognition, The music of a Kreisler 
or a  Paderewski certainly cannot be termed Christian. 
Neither is it anti-Christian. It is simply non-Christian. 
We certainly do hold that the work of a great artist is 
worthy of recognition, or of a master engineer who builds 
great bridges, and railroads, and dams. But if people 
desire*to call others names, that is their worry. We sim- 
ply call attention to the fact that calling names is no 
argument and never can convince any but the ignorant. 
We might also quote that childhood rhyme or jingle: 


“Sticks and stones will break my bones, 
But names will never hurt me.” 


“In the second place, we find nothing objectionable in 
things non-Christian that do not interfere with Chris- 
tianity. In things religious anything non-Christian is ob- 
jectionable and we find nothing worthy in any religion 
today but in Christianity. The reason is obvious: Any- 
thing religious that is non-Christian is anti-Christian, be- 
cause it deludes and deceives people by offering them a way 
of salvation which is not God’s way, and therefore leads not 
to heaven but to eternal damnation. If this be intolerance, 
let the Mason and the Modernist make the most of it, for 
the editor rejoices that he is in that way intolerant; be- 
cause that is the intolerance (if such it can be called) of 
the Holy Scriptures and of Jesus Himself who taught us 
in the Gospel of John: ‘I am the way, the truth, and the 
life; no man cometh unto the Father but by me.’ That ‘no 
man’ certainly includes the Mason as well as—any other 
individual who denies that he is saved alone by Grace, by 
the blood of the Lamb. 


“Tf the Mason does not accept this authority, why does 
the Fraternity deceive Christians and entice them into its 
secret meshes by claiming to have the Bible on its altar? 
If it must cheat to get Christians into the lodge, then 
what of its promises not to interfere with any man’s 
religion? What of its prating of the Grand Lodge above? 
Certainly then Knight Templarism, far from being the 
Christian degree of Masonry, is merely another decep- 
tion; nothing less than blasphemy. 


“In conclusion let us stress again what we have often 
stressed before. We have no argument with the non- 
Christian Mason. We do not desire to destroy the or- 
ganization intolerantly, by force. But we must oppose it 
on its religious basis, as the Christian certainly opposes 
any false religion, Not by the mediaeval method of force, 
which is ‘intolerance; but by opposing falsehood with 
truth, the truth of God’s holy and inspired Word. There- 
fore, if Masonry would drop all its religious elements, little 
‘if anything, beside the extra-judicial oath required, could 
be said against it. But because Masonry teaches, if not 
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in words, then in symbols, a way of salvation sans Christ, 
it is not only non-Christian, but anti-Christian, and the} 
Mason who professes Christianity then virtually belongs} 
to two churches, and needs the light that the Cynosuret 
endeavors to give. May this light, drawing for its bright=} 
ness from God’s Word, never be dimmed.”!) | 

It were much to be desired that our Catholie} 
weeklies should discuss with similar frankness the} 
attitude of the Church towards a sect regarding) 
which the Popes have spoken so fearlessly, although 
they realized their warning would subject them and| 
the Church to new attacks from the secret craft.| 
The very Laicism to which our Holy Father, Piusj 
XI., points so frequently as one of the most de-t 
structive factors in the modern world, is fosteredj 
by all secret societies, for reasons which the editors} 
of the Christian Cynosure disclose. Masonry, Lib-} 
eralism and Naturalism, all three are the products 
of the eighteenth century, and of minds working in 
one direction: the destruction of the supernatural 


stronghold. 


Ever an Enemy of Liberalism 


The Seminary Rector, whose opinion regarding 
the Central Verein, its activities and influence we 
quoted on page 233 of the October issue, tells us} 
that he had not, when writing his note to us, read 
the review of the concluding volume of Rev. F. Jf 
Zwierlein’s “Life and Letters of Bishop McQuaid,” 
printed in the Fortnightly Review of September 18 


“I found in that review,” he writes us, “a peculiar con 
firmation of my statements, a confirmation which surprise 
me and of which I had no knowledge at the time.” 


The particular statement referred to is undoubt# 
edly the following one: 


“Already developments have proved that the Liberalisr 
of prelates of the Gibbons-Ireland-Keane school did 
Catholic cause immense harm, which, as Bishop McQu 
predicted (p. 241), can never be repaired, while to hin 
we largely owe the victory of the parochial schools, f 
condemnation of the Liberalism that underlay Catholic par 
ticipation in the Parliament of Religions, the heresy o! 
‘Americanism’, etc., factors which have not yet by al 
means exhausted their nefarious influence, but threate 
the future of the Church more omninously perhaps no 
than they did in the day of Bishop McQuaid. Dr. Zwier. 
lein’s noble efforts to tell the whole truth and nothin 
but the truth about Bishop McQuaid and his time w 
hardly be appreciated to the full until the tendencies — 
energetically and sometimes violently combated by t 
first Bishop of Rochester have worked themselves out 
all their evil consequences and Dr. McQuaid will be 
garded not only as a great pioneer bishop and champ 
of the faith, but as a prophet who saw that some of - 
worst enemies of the Catholic cause were, as they s 
are, within her own camp.” : 


The inference is self-evident: the C. V. has. 
ways opposed the error of Liberalism in all of 
various forms and manifold applications. It | 
never made concessions to Liberalism, which is 
sentially anti-religious, and it has opposed and c 
demned those who, to use the words of Cardi 


1) The Christian Cynosure, August, 1928, pp. 100-101 
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ot, “designate themselves as Liberal Catholics.” 
jause, common to all forms of Liberalism is the 
‘nt to set up the emancipation of the civil order 
mn the religious, and thereby to insure the eman- 
ution of Society from the Church. It is, in 
er words, the chief promoter of the laicism 
‘ch our Holy Father declares to be one of the 
>f sources of the evils of today. 


A Clear-Cut Statement on the Political 
Independence of Catholics 


“he injection of the religious issue into the Presi- 
tial campaign, the repeated charge that Catholics 

not free to exercise a choice in the matter of 
ing for a Catholic or a non-Catholic candidate, 
uiced the Salisbury convention of the Cath. Union 
‘Missouri to adopt the following clear-cut, preg- 
‘tt resolution, under the heading: A Rejoinder to 
eent Attacks on the Political Independence of 
rholics : 


is to be regretted exceedingly that the charges of 
itical dependence of Catholic citizens on the spiritual 
remacy of the Papacy are being renewed at this time 
organized bodies of non-Catholic Americans, In the 
‘ds of Bishop England (“Letter to an Episcopal Clergy- 
peevole ll pp. 250; 25]') 2) * *.* this charge.,,...... 1s 
ctly the same which the Jews were in the habit of 
cing against the Apostles. From that day to the present 
shave met it as we meet it now. We have a kingdom, 
true, in which we pay no obedience to Caesar; but our 
zdom is not of this world. And while we render unto 
1 the things that are God’s, we render unto Caesar the 
gs that are Caesar's. To the successors of the Apostles 
‘render that obedience which is due to the authority left 
Jesus Christ, who alone could bestow it. We do not 
>it to the President; we do not give it to the Governor; 
do not‘give it to the Legislature of the State—neither 
they who profess other forms of religion; nor do they 
mit, nor would they give it, if they did, for the claim 
ild be unfounded. We give them everything which the 
astitution requires; others give no more—ought to give 
more. 


Let the Pope and Cardinals, and all the powers of the 
holic world united make the least encroachment on that 
istitution, we will protect it with our lives. Summon a 
seral Council—let that Council interfere in the mode of 
‘ting but an assistant to a turnkey of a prison—we 
y its right, we reject its usurpation. Let that council 
a tax of one cent only on our churches; we will not 
it. Yet we are most obedient Papists; we believe the 
ye is Christ’s Vicar on earth, supreme visible head of 
Church throughout the world and lawful successor to 
Peter. Yet we deny to Pope and Council united any 
ver to interfere with one tittle of our political rights 
firmly as we deny the power of interfering with one 
le of our spiritual rights to the President and Congress. 
: will obey each power in its proper place,” 


Jith Dr. Kenrick, Archbishop of Baltimore, we posi- 
ly assert that the temporal power to interfere with the 
s of any government or its citizens was never claimed 
1e Catholic Church, and we challenge the production 
ingle decree or definition in which this power was 
ounded as an article of faith. Such does not exist. 


id appeals of those who were 
namely, order, religion and 
ten the preservation of public 


| dear Father, will honor us by your presence.” . 
; = ; 
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rights and liberty. Never has a Pope thus receiving and 
exercising this power asserted it as a divine right or as 
an article of Roman Catholic faith. 

We therefore resent and repudiate all charges of this 
kind from whatever quarter they may come, as untrue, un- 
Christian and un-American. : 

Since the question at issue will not be laid to 
rest by the outcome of the 1928 campaign, it will 
be well for our members everywhere to familiar- 
ize themselves again with the position taken in 
this declaration. 


Our Societies Seek Guidance 


A word of warning, contained in an article on 
“The Danger of Unguided Catholic Societies,” and 
printed in The Monitor of San Francisco, should 
prove to our members the wisdom of the founders 
both of the old Benevolent Societies, of which the 
C. V. at first was composed, and of the C. V. it- 
self, which has always insisted, our societies should 
look to their pastors for instruction and guidance 
The article says: 

“Some of us have been led, by the fact that we have 
societies of Catholics conducted on democratic formularies, 
to believe that we are morally free to approve or dis- 
approve any and all Catholic principles. We do not seem 
to realize that the discussions in Catholic societies should 
be limited to debates as to ways and means of sustaining 
Catholic discipline, and not devoted to schemes for destroy- 
ing it. Too often have the deliberations of unguided or 
poorly-guided societies of Catholics been destructive! 
Too often has the undertow of trouble-makers and popu- 
larity-seekers in Catholic societies been the cause of defec- 
tions from the faith! Too late may it be realized that the 
meetings of Catholic societies without conscientious and 
learned chaplains presenti at all deliberations, teaching 
Catholic truth and guiding discussions toward the truth, 
are educational institutions where the more ignorant, when 
eloquent, can destroy in an hour more than a community 
of religious can build up in a year of after-school cate- 
chetical work! It is easier to destroy than to build, and 
the ignorant are hardly equipped to build unless rightly 
directed.” 

We are quite sure the Monitor’s contentions can- 
not be applied to any society affiliated with the 
C. V. Our members have at all times been anxious 
for just the kind of co-operation on the part of their 
pastors or his assistants demanded by the writer 
of the article we have quoted from. In truth, 
not infrequently the complaint is voiced that the 
parish priest cannot be induced to participate in 
the meeting of the societies, and that in consequence 
the needed stimulus is lacking, i 


As a proof of this attitude we quote from a 
letter addressed to 150 pastors in the State of 
Michigan by Mr. Geo, L. Dorr, State Secretary of 
our Michigan Branch, on September 19. Mr. Dorr 
says inter alia: Tee 

“Rallying around the Catholic standard of the C. V., 


Dai Jee 


“As we cannot but profit by the wise counsel and pater- te 
nal guidance of our Reverend Clergy in this work of 


Catholic lay action, we feel that if at all possible, y 


‘ 
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An Archbishop Encourages Cherishing the 
Heritage of Our Forefathers 

His Grace, the Archbishop of St. Paul, the Most 
Rev, A. J. Dowling, has taken a position which 
should cause weakkneed German-American Catho- 
ics to blush for same. Having urged the Catholic 
Federation of St. Paul, the city branch of the State 
League of Minnesota, early in 1928, to commemo- 
rate the feast of St. Boniface with a celebration in 
his Cathedral on Sunday, June 3, His Grace on that 
day appeared in the pulpit for the first time in sev- 
eral months, having just recovered from a serious 
illness, and delivered a cordial address, recom- 
mending the annual solemn observance of the feast 
in the Cathedral and encouraging the cherishing of 
our religious and cultural heritage. 


At the convention of the State Leagues of men’s 
and women’s societies of Minnesota, held at Wa- 
basha, September 23-24, His Grace repeated one 
or two thoughts he had expressed on that occasion 
and amplified them. He urged the members and 
their families to cultivate, along with the religion 
of their forefathers, also the language, culture, tra- 
ditions that were theirs, at the same time bestow- 
ing a full measure of praise upon the achievements 
of American Catholics of Germanic birth and ex- 
traction in behalf of Church and country. More- 
over,- in conversation with some of the leaders in 
the State League, the Archbishop inquired what 
they were doing to foster the study of the German 
language and German literature at institutions of 
learning, and commended the proposal to set aside 
several prizes for the best German essays by stu- 
dents in higher Catholic institutions. His Grace 
noted the value of such effort as an encouragement 
for the student and an aid to the teacher. The 
Committee on Resolutions embodied a suggestion to 
the effect mentioned in one of its declarations, in- 
structing the Executive Committee to allot prizes 
and to arrange annual contests. 


Following the address of the Archbishop, the rep- 
resentative of the Central Bureau, inter alia, could 
point to the Historical Section of Central Blatt and 
Social Justice as one of a number of efforts to cul- 
tivate the spirit His Grace had commended, to keep 
alive adequate appreciation of our Catholic fore- 
bears and their achievements, in the hope that the 
present and coming generations may serve the cause 
of the Church and civilization as well as former 
generations have done. 


__ By publishing separately and in consecutive issues 
various resolutions adopted by the annual con- 
ion of the C. V., the Daily American Tribune 
undoubtedly brought them to the attention of 


t 


’. conventions are | 
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Needs of Diaspora Treated at Cath. Rural 
Life Conference - | 

Convening for the first time west of the Missis# 
sippi River, the Catholic Rural Lite Conferences 
met in sixth annual session September 26 and 2, 
in Atchison, Kansas, as guests of the Abbot, Rt 
Rev. Martin Veth, and the members of St. Benes 
dict’s Abbey. Abbot Martin celebrated pontificaf 
high mass on the opening day, on which occasioth 
the Bishop of Kansas City, Rt. Rev. Thomas F 
Lillis, in the sermon urged improvement in thé 
spiritual care of Catholics in scattered rural dis} 
tricts. The Rt. Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Forjj 
Wayne, at one of the sessions of the conference} 
spoke on the same theme, describing conditions ob} 
taining in the American diaspora. 
Among the topics discussed at the conference were: im 
portance of the rural problem in Mexico, by Rev. Dr. Edwity 
V. O’Hara, Eugene, Ore., Secretary of the Conference; ¢& 
better curriculum for the Catholic rural school, by Revi 
John M. Wolfe, Superintendent of the schools of thi 
Archdiocese of Dubuque; Rural Life and the Church, byj 
Rev. W. Howard Bishop, Clarksville, Md.; Catholic Ruraji 
Vacation Schools, by Miss Margaret Lynch, of the Nat? 
Council of Cath. Women, Washington, D. C.; Program: 
for Study Clubs in Rural Districts, by Mirs. B. F. Fitz 
patrick, Brookfield, Mo. The resolutions approved by th 
Conference deal in part with: Schools for Rural Districts 
Special Curricula; Vacation Schools; Seminarian Cate§ 
chists; Co-operation Between City and Country; The 
Negro in Rural Sections. | 
Rev. W. Howard Bishop was chosen President of the 
Conference, Rev. M. B. Schiltz, Panama, Iowa, Vice: 
Pres.; Rev. Jos. Schmidt, Harrisburg, Pa., Treasurer 
Fr. O’Hara continues as Secretary. Rev. L. M. Zirbes: 
North Lake, Wis., Rev. John La Farge, S. J., New York 
City, and Rev. Chas. Hargus, Sterling, Colo., were elected 
to the Board of Directors. ‘ 


| 
q 
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A Most Worthy Work, but Meagerly Supportec 


The noviciate established at Mescalero, N 
Mexico, for young Mexicans, who intend to devote 
themselves to the service of God and Church in the 
Franciscan Order in their unfortunate fatherla 
is flourishing in spite of difficulties of a financie 
nature. 


Rev, Albert Braun, O. F. M., who has devoted 
much time and energy to the inception and devel- 
opment of this undertaking, wrote the Bureau on 
September 30: 


“In a few days the novices will have completed the fir: 
half of their noviciate. The financial worry connectec 
with the support of these young Franciscans does not 
lessen the joy resulting from the fact that next year we 
will have ten others who will enter the noviciate, while tl 
present novices will enter on their course of philosophy 


Regarding a donation, the receipt of which 
acknowledged in the same communication, Rev. 
Albert says: a>: 

a Lteis surprising how often we have received he 
when we seemed in a desperate situation. 
good and so are our benefactors.” 
Since the present novices will 
noviciate toward the end of March 
f April, a new t : 
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‘r January, 1929.” Are there not a few generous 
Is among those, who have so frequently ex- 
ssed their indignation over the cruelties and in- 
<ices perpetrated by the Calles regime, willing to 
these noble young refugees, who wish to per- 
tate the’ great rcord of the Franciscans in 
xico, by offering donations intended either for 
upkeep ot the noviciate or the construction of 
“house of philosophy,” which must be built? 
have placed the words “house of philosophy” 
quotation marks since, to judge by what the 
iciate is, it will be merely another such shack 
-§ the building just referred to, which, however, 
ely overtaxed the resources of those who under- 
k to erect it. 


Clothing the Naked 

Oo many of our members and friends having 
ded our request to send us clothing early in the 

enabled us to make a distribution of wearing 
varel on October 6. We shipped altogether 28 
2s, addressed to the following: 
t. Labre’s Indian Mission, Montana; Rev. Peter Kup- 
3, New Mexico (for Mexicans) ; St. Francis Indian Mis- 
Woe De Sst. Pauls Indian “Mission, S: D.; Coeur 
lene Indian Mission, Idaho; Holy Rosary Indian Mis- 
, S. D.; St. Ignatius Indian Mission, Montana; Im- 
ulate Conception Indian Mission School, S. D.; Rt. Rev. 
>s B. Jeanmard, Bishop of lafayette, La. (for flood suf- 
prs); Ursuline Convent, Laredo, Tex., and Carmelite 
ers D. C. J. at Corpus Christi and San Antonio, Tex. 
+ poor Mexicans), 


(he garments were assorted in a manner grant- 
the Missions in the Northwest the heavy suits, 
-rcoats, dresses and underwear, while the lighter 
ces were sent to Texas. Fr, Kuppers, because 
the altitude of Taos county, where he ministers 
fourteen Missions, and the severity of the win- 
there, was also sent heavy garments. 
t is most desirable our members should continue 
assist us by shipments of clothing, since there 
1 constant demand for garments from the sources 
ntioned far into the spring. 


(he clothing forwarded to Holy Rosary Mission 
Pine Ridge, S. D., is acknowledged by Rev. A. 
Riester, S. J., on Oct. 25 as follows: 


Again it becomes my pleasant duty to thank you most 
-erely for the charity you and your Society manifest in 
mission work. The three bales of goods which arrived 
-ntly, were, if anything, better than those you sent be- 
> They are especially welcome at this season, when 
poor Indians are scouting about for winter clothes. 
are making good use of what you sent us. Kindly 
end our thanks also to all those who so charitably co- 
rated with you in collecting this large amount of wear- 


apparel.” 
ally appreciative is the acknowledgment re- 


ssion, Montana, who write: 

three large bales of clothing have just been brought 
God bless you for again remembering our 
on-work among the Indians. The clothing is a God- 
and more especially at this season of the year when 
piece is of double value. I ask you to kindly extend 
ce hanks to all the noble benefactors who have 
this charity, and give them the assurance of 


rs in return, 


4 


- 
Bu 
x from the Ursuline Sisters at St. Ignatius’ 


The receipt of four bales of clothing at St. 
Francis Mission, S. D., was reported by P. Florian 
Digmann, S. J., as follows: 

“Fr. Grothe has already opened two of them and given 
out a good many garments. He declared all articles to be 
good and useful. Accept our heartfelt thanks.” 

Writing from Immaculate Conception Mission 
School at Stephan, S. D., Rev. Pius Boehm, 
O. S. B., assures us that the three bales of cloth- 
ing received at the Mission 

“came as a Godsend since the hard working Sisters can. 
make use of everything. Thank all the donors and tell 
them they shall be included in our daily prayers.’ 

Fr. Pius expresses the hope this shipment 
“will not be the last.” It shall not be, our 
members and friends continue to assist us by 
forwarding wearing apparel intended for the 
Indians and Mexicans. 


Our Hymn Cards Among the Indians 


To what degree the Indians are neglected by 
the Government a report compiled and published 
by the Institute of Government Research, a non- 
partisan body, reveals. An editorial, printed in 
the St. Louis Star of October 19, and based on 
the information contained in this report, de- 
clares: 

“The Indians’ children, numbering 27,000, placed by com- 
pulsion in government schools, are underfed and under- 
nourished. Allowance for maintenance is so small that 
disease makes fast inroads among them, They have been 
taken forcibly from their natural environment and the gov- 
ernment has not looked properly after its wards. Perhaps 
somebody has been making money from this skimping.”+) 

The Bureau is frequently appealed to for de- 
votional articles and even good Catholic books 
for the very children referred to in this editorial. 
A letter from a Missionary, dated September 27, 
shows our willingness to respond: 

“Thanks to you and the Central Verein for your prompt 
response to my appeal for religious articles for the Cath- 
olic children at the Government Boarding School here.” 

Since this Missioner had requested hymn 
books, we suggested the use of the hymn card 
published by the Bureau. A sample having been 
sent him, he reported back he would wish to re- 
ceive 525 copies, for use by the school children 
and in a number of chapels served by the Mis- 
sionaries. Their receipt is acknowledged in the 
following manner: 

“The Hymn Cards requested by me came Monday, Octo- 
ber 15. Again accept my thanks and my best token of 
appreciation: a Mass, first Intention for you and your 
Society. The other Fathers will take their quota of cards 
to the Chapels on the reservation, and the boys and girls 
who have learned these hymns during their stay at the 
Mission will, I hope, sing God’s praises and those of His 
Holy Mother through the charity of the Verein. It will 
hearten the work of the charity section to know that they 
had a hand in helping these warriors of the plains chant 
these hymns of peace and love.” 


——, 


1) Two months previous to the publication of this edi- 


torial, the St. Cloud convention of the Central Verein had 
adopted a resolution on “The Indian Question,” based in 


part on the Report mentioned, and dealing with a number — 


‘ 
4 


of the most urgent phases of the Indian problem—Ed. 
~ 
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Mission Needs 

Writing from a Mission in India, presenting 
many difficulties, a Jesuit missionary, who thanks 
us with all his heart “for the generous gift of 
$27.00,” says: 

“You may have heard about the fight I am compelled to 
wage against the powers of paganism. It is not yet won 
entirely. There are still those who are anxious ‘to taste 
my blood’; many who would like to see me lie lifeless in 
a shady corner of my bamboo-grove. However, this is 
God’s work, and I will do all I can to make it a success. 
My Mission is dedicated to Our Lady of Victory, and she 
shall never go down in defeat. Pray for me and help me 
whenever you can. Every cent of yours will be invested 
in an immortal cause.” 

The needs of this particular Mission are very 
great, in spite of the fact that the missionaries are 
attempting to make the Mission self-supporting. 
They have established a weaving institute, and 
would wish to extend their economic and agricul- 
tural efforts on behalf of their people. In conse- 
quence they need not merely “a new shop to accom- 
modate the catechumens and Neophytes, who must 
be given employment ; blacksmith and carpenter out- 
fits; a medium sawmill and planer,’ but, among 
other things, also ‘‘a small equipment of micro- 
scopes, thermometers, balances, test tubes, evapo- 
rating dishes, porcelain and enamel ware for the 
silkworm department and general laboratory.” 

The friends and benefactors of this Mission are 
recommended to the Savior in what must seem to 
them a most heartening manner: “Their names are 
frequently placed beside the tabernacle door as a 
pleading reminder to Christ within, that He owes 
them a big reward.” 


Thanks fern Seibon Porto Rico 


Several donations, intended for the victims of 
the hurricane which devastated Porto Rico, were 
entrusted to the Bureau and forwarded by it to 
the Redemptorist Fathers at Puerta de Tierra, since 
we believe in direct action. ; 

Writing on October 16, V. Rev. Joseph E. Mur- 
phy, C. SS. R., Vice-Provincial, thanks us for what 
he calls our “generous donation,” adding: 

“Tt was, indeed, very kind and thoughtful of you to re- 
member us on this occasion. As many of our parishioners 
are without clothing, food and shelter your offering has 
come in very handy. Though some of the reports about 
the cyclone may have been exaggerated, it is nevertheless 
true that many people have been deprived of the very neces- 
Poss or) fj 
_— Sities of life and we are doing our utmost to supply them 

vith food and clothing. Even though their shacks were not 
much value in themselves they at least served to shelter 
n from the inclemency of the weather. As most of the 
or people live from hand to mouth it is very hard for 
en et on their feet again and therefore we are trying 
help them during this crisis. Thanks to your contribu- 

at of some other friends we are in a position 


ch suffering.” — aes 


| Sam E 


The Apostolic Delegate’s Reference to the ’ 
Josephinum | 

The emphasis laid on the Pontifical Colleg! 
Josephinum, Columbus, O., by the Apostolic Dele 
gate, the Most Rev, P. Fumasoni-Biondi, at ou} 
St. Cloud Convention, was undoubtedly gratefull} 
noted by many of the delegates. His Excellence} 
is the Ordinary of that institution, which, being } 
papal College and Seminary, has as its Bishop th 
personal representative of the Holy Father. | 
The founding of the Josephinum by Msgr. Jestij 
ing was an undertaking warmly welcomed in th) 
ranks of the C. V. Our organization later actelj 
consistently in requesting that distinguished pre) 
late’s successor, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Soentgerath, {f 
serve on its Committee on Social Propaganda, white} 
position is now held by the present Rector of th) 
institution, the Rt, Rev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och. } 
Moreover, societies in many parts of the court 
try are conscious of the wholesome influence, a 
which His Excellency referred at St. Cloud, exertel 
by priests prepared for their sacred calling in i 
Josephinum. : . 
4 


ti 


The Bureau Endowment Fund ‘* 


The Minnesota Branch of the Cath. Women | 
Union voted, at their convention held late if 
September, to appropriate $100 to this fund; tk} 
contribution was, moreover, promptly paid. At 
other noteworthy contribution was that of $33.96 
from St. Boniface Benevolent Society, St. Loui 
belonging to a parish which has long since paig 
the expected allotment. A steadfast friend @ 
the Bureau, who desires to remain unnamedjill 
in part responsible for the action of this socie 
moreover, he himself sent a donation of $18 
the same cause, thus adding one more proo 
devotion to many tendered in the past. 


The committee in charge of the convention ¢ 
the Catholic Union of Ohio, held last June in C 
lumbus, recently closed their accounts, wher 
upon Mr. L. Seidensticker sent us the une 
pended balance, $5, for the fund; Mr. Josep 
Ritter, of Selden, Kans., contributed $10; N. N 
Minn., $2, while Mr. F. X. Mangold, Chi 
added to the payment of his subscription 
Central Blatt, besides a contribution for the Mi 
sions, $3 for the Endowment Fund. E 


From the Chaplain at Ft. Sam Houston 
The Central Bureau continues the month 
ance for the Chaplain at the Base H 
ston, Texas. Writing on Oct 


ssaerts. The ceremony was part of the pro- 
11 of the convention of the American Legion. 
chapel will be known as St. Madeleine Sophie 
it Memorial Chapel. Rev. Chas. O’Gallagher, 
se efforts the Bureau has been seconding for 
‘S, is in charge. 

~e structure, which is to be of brick, is being erected 
ae J. C. Dielmann Construction Co., the plans having 
¢drawn by Leo M. J. Dielmann. 


lith the C. V. and Its Branches 


sident Eibner Recommends Day of Prayer 
for the Church in Mexico 


1 a message addressed to the members of the 
‘cutive Committee of the C. V., President 
libald Eibner reminds these officials of a sug- 
tion that had been referred to the Executive 
amittee at the St. Cloud convention: to set 
ea Day of Prayer for the cause of the Church 
Mexico, to be observed by the members of 
men’s and women’s branches of the C. V. 
Eibner suggests that the first Sunday in 
rent be selected and that the officials of both 
aches advise him of their decision. 
‘her sections of the message treat of development of the 
7. movement, in part by discovering new tasks for the 
ties and inducing them to engage in new activities; 
of constant and more generous contributions to the 
‘ral Bureau Endowment Fund, to be achieved princi- 
r by securing Life Members and Sustaining Members. 
conclusion it exhorts the officials to foster interest 
ng the members in the 1929 convention, to be held in 
wm, Ore. 
‘he suggestion regarding a Day of Prayer has 
nm accepted by the President of the Cath. 
men’s Union, who has requested the members 
the Union to observe the First Sunday in 
vent in the manner proposed—by receiving 
ly Communion and praying according to the 
ntions of the Holy Father concerning Mexico. 


District Leagues Foster Catholic Action 


xample being the best method of teaching, 
following survey of recent meetings of Dis- 
t Leagues is submitted in the hope it may 
qulate activity in all societies and District 
gues embraced in the C. V. 


he Wisconsin Leagues have been particularly active, 
ember and October being months in which a num- 
of quarterly meetings are held. The Fifth District 
sue held its meeting in Fond du Lac, elected 
ers, and heard an address by Rev. Jos. Riesterer, of 
Crosse—The 4th D. L., meeting at Menasha, lis- 
d to addresses by Mr. Frank Blied, Madison, President 
he C. V. of Wisconsin, and by Mrs. K. Felsecker, Mil- 
kee, President of the Cath. Women’s League of the 
e. Menasha is to harbor the 1929 convention of the 
e Branch, and the officers of the Branch as well as the 
esentatives of the societies affiliated in the D. L. dis- 
ed plans for the coming event—A meeting, followed 
he Catholic Day celebration, was also held at West 
id, in the 3. district, the speakers being Thos. Neu- 


rof. Duehren, of Marquette University, who spoke 
tholic leadership—Another, similarly arranged, took 
at Sheboygan, one of the important cities in 
district. On this occasion addresses were delivered 
esident Frank Blied, Mr. J. M. Sevenich, Milwaukee, 


< as 


Milwaukee, who treated of the situation in Mexico, , 
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and Rev. F. Pichery, Sheboygan:-The Milwaukee 
unit gathered to hear reports on the St. Cloud convention, 
and to discuss suggestions offered by Rev. Peter Theisen 
and V. Rev. Raphael Wittig, S. D. S. on means to be 
employed to enlist interest on the part of the younger 
element—The La Crosse District League was honored 
by the presence at its quarterly meeting of the Rt. Rev. 
A. J. McGavick, Bishop of La Crosse, who also addressed 
the Catholic Day gathering. Addresses were also delivered 
by Rev. P. W. Gersbach, Fond du Lac, and Rev. M. J. 
Kelnhofer. 


The Clinton Co. and the Central Illinois District Leagues 
held their meetings in Trenton and Bloomington, 
respectively. At the former, addresses were delivered by 
A. F. Brockland, of the Central Bureau, and Rev. H. B. 
Hilgenberg, Beckemeyer, Spiritual Director, The usual 
collection was taken up for the Most Rev. Archbishop 
Doering, of Poona, in India. At the Bloomington gather- 
ing, Rev. Leo Henkel, Lincoln, urged activity in the in- 
terest of the movement among high school students, Mr. 
Brockland speaking on Catholic Action and the Kingship 
of Christ, and Mr. Fred Gilson, President of the Cath. 
Union of Ill, on the State organization and the C. V. 


In Pennsylvania the Allegheny County League, meeting 
in quarterly session at Sharpsburg, were offered a 
report on the State League convention in Pittsburg, by Mr. 
Otto Hokamp; one on the Pittsburg District of the 
C. W. U. by its President, Mrs. Barbara Bey, and an ad- 
dress on the C. V. and its endeavors by Mr. F. W. Keyer- 
ling—The Lehigh Valley District League is preparing a 
meeting to be held in Coplay. At its last gathering in 
Nazareth, Mr. John Eibeck, President of the C. V. 
of Penna., and Rey. Edw. Reichl, M. S. C., delivered ad- 
dresses on the Lay Apoatolate and the C. V. Movement.— 
The Philadelphia group, cooperating with the Cath. 
Women’s Union, are likewise arranging a major meeting, 
to be held in St. Peter’s parish hall. 

The Baltimore _ organization greeted Rev. Beda 
Mantel O. F. M., of Germany, who spoke of mission con- 
ditions in China; reports of the men’s and women’s ses- 
sions at the C. V. convention in St. Cloud were submitted 
by Mr. John L, Sebald and Mrs. Margaret Zwoster. 


The obtaining of Individual Members was urged at the 
meeting of the Brooklyn Branch by Hon. President. 
Nicholas Dietz; the Branch plans a celebration of its 
patron feast, and a mass meeting, at which the Resolutions 
adopted by the St. Cloud convention will be discussed.— 
In New York City plans for next year’s conven- 
tion of the State Branch are being drafted, while prepara- 
tions for the celebration of the patronal feast are under 
way. The October meeting appointed a committee to in- 
terest itself more intensely in immigrant welfare, with 
the intention of cooperating with the Chicago District 
League. ; 

The Sedgwick and Reno Counties, Kansas, League held 
its fall meeting in St. Marks, attending solemn high 
mass, a business and a mass meeting. At the latter Mr. 
John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, spoke on the history and 
endeavors of the C. V. 

In Missouri the St. Louis League continues to hold 
monthly meetings, with lectures. In St. Charles County 
the annual meeting at O’Fallon offered occasion for 
addresses by Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of the Central 
Bureau, on the Land and the Farmer; by Rev. A. Mayer, 
St. Louis, on the Cath. Women’s Union; by Mr. B. Bar- 
horst, on Catholic Action; by the Spiritual Director, Rev. 
M. B. Hellriegel, Rev. C. Mbenig, both of O'Fallon, and 
Mr. Aug. Orf, President of the County League. 

Thus Catholic Action is encouraged and pro- 
moted by a chain of Leagues in a number of 
states. Other Leagues than those mentioned 
also carry on activities largely of an educational 
character, holding before the members the atti- 
tude of the Church toward mooted questions, an 
urging the cause of truth and the Lay Apostolate, 
Catholic Action, _ . “Lapel 


< 
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Miscellany 

True to well established practice, the State 
League of Minnesota again remembered the Bu- 
reau with a most substantial contribution at its 
Wabasha convention. While in previous years 
contributions ranged between $800 and $1,500, 
this year the convention voted $1,000, at the same 
time pledging the member societies to continue 
efforts in behalf of the Endowment Fund. 


Rev. John Fugel, who has for a number of years 
edited and published a spirited little weekly at 
Vienna, Mo., recently sent us a check in apprecia- 
tion of our Press Bulletin Service. He writes: 

“Please accept enclosed as a token of appreciation. I 
wish I could make it $500.00 instead of $5.00. Our re- 
sources are limited and outlay heavy, but we have many 
things to be thankful for.” 


A pastor in the State of Pa., greatly interested 
both in the C. V. and C. W. U., expresses his satis- 
faction at the St. Cloud convention, which it was 
impossible for him to attend, having been so suc- 
cessful. In concluding he writes: 

“Tf only our men, delegates and members, would not fall 


asleep immediately a convention has adjourned, and con- 
tinue inactive during the eleven ensuing months.” 


An executive officer of the N. Y. Local Branch 
of the C. V. having been introduced to the public 
he was addressing on behalf of a political candi- 
date as representing that organization, its execu- 
tive committee repudiated “the action of any officer 
or member publicly supporting any political party 
or candidate for office,’ while disclaiming at the 
same time the intention of imposing. restrictions 
upon the right of any officer or member to support 
individually any political party or candidate, in ac- 
cordance with their convictions. F 

The resolution points to the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America, prohibiting 
either the C. V. or any organization composing it to engage 
in party politics. It was given to the papers of New York 
City, with the request to make its contents known. 


Book Review 


The liturgical movement is so closely~allied to 
Catholic Action that we believe it our duty to call 

to the attention of our readers “Orate Frates, A 
Review Devoted to the Liturgical Apostolate,” 
founded and directed by the monks of St. John’s 

_ abbey, Collegeville, Minn. The publication is now 
entering on its third year. We may be permitted to 
suggest that a year’s subscription would be a wel- 
come gift to many a priest, and especially to those 
_ Sisters who lead choirs or instruct classes in sing- 
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subjects. Especially have German theorists ang 
statesmen busied themselves with studies of 
these questions. 


the State, called “Der katholische ) 
der deutsche Gegenwartsstaat.” The title leave 
the impression that it touches on questions tha 
are of no interest to the American reader. i 
is, however, not the case. 
The first part of the book treats of fundamen} 
tals regarding the State. Fundamentals ary 
easily neglected by those who are engaged if 
partisan strife, particularly when there is ques} 
tion of defining the extent of the powers of the 
State. Yet, they are of utmost importance, foil 
without them it is impossible to rear a sound 
superstructure of governmental activities. Mex} 
ico today is a case in point. A false foundatio 
will give rise to a distorted superstructure. Nog 
without danger do its occupants dwell therein. 


In the second half of the treatise the prin 


ciples basic to the sound establishment of th 
State are applied to the problems as raised unf 
der the new Constitution of the German Repub 
lic. It is in their application that principles arg 
most clearly set forth. Form is given to line 
that might ordinarily appear vague and unde 
fined. Nor are the problems as discussed in t 
part of Tischleder’s work without concern to ai 
American Catholic. His loyalty has been ques| 
tioned; his right to religious freedom has beet) 
impugned by fanatical minorities; the right 0 
parents to educate their children in schools o! 
their own choosing has been attacked; the re 
lation of Church and State is subjected t 
suspicion and scrutiny. A discussion of thes¢ 
questions in the light of Christian principles ot 
the State lends value to the work also from tht 
standpoint of the American reader. A.J.d 
x * * 
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‘Wald und Waldverwtstung,. 


TV. 


Yoch umfangreicher als im Deutschen Reiche 
caltete sich die Waldverwustung der Privaten in 
sterreich. Leider kann: der Osterreichischen 
w, ungarischen Regierung der Vorwurf nicht er- 
tt werden, dass sie bis zu den neunziger Jahren 
vorigen Jahrhunderts, besonders durch den 
zsichtigen Verkauf von Staatswaldungen und 
ch die dem Holzhandel gewahrte Freiheit, die- 
Verwiistung entgegenkam. Wie die fruher 
urchdringlichen Walder Ungarns verschwunden 
1, so sind Kroatien und Slavonien zum Theile 
Je und unwirthliche Steppen geworden. Ein 
merzliches Lied von den Folgen einer solchen 
vastation weiss auch Tirol zu singen. Der Pri- 
wald ist dort bis zu 20 Metern breiten Streifen 
zelliert, in der Ausnutzung desselben besteht 
rankenlose Freiheit. Die Waldzerstorung Tirols 
eitet seit hundert Jahren fort und mit ihr die 
armung der die Hohen. und Hochthaler be- 


sache, dass in Siidtirol in den letzten 500 
en die Vegetationsgrenze um mehr als 200 Me- 
it Bee’ der Entwaldung des Hochgebirges herab- 
wen ist. Und zu der Unfruchtbarmachung 
Hohen gesellt sich das Verderben in den 

Die wiederholten Ueberschwemmungen, 
’ besonders j jene der Jahre 1881 und 1884, zeigen 
j igen der gedankenlosen Abholzung der Tiro- 


der kurzsichtige Verkauf der Staats- 
oy emsig betrieben. Dabei wurden die 
-n Nebennutzungen, im Interesse der 
- Regierungen zu erwerbenden 
Umfange gestattet. Wo- 
r des Waldes 


enden Bauern. Es ist eine geschichtliche 


‘verwiistung diirfte wohl der indirékte Beweis der — 


*rankreich wurde auch im 19. Jahrhundert — 
distung des Waldes ungehemmt fortge- . 


| sich unter Tausenden von Waldverderbe 


besonders entlang der neuen 
Bahnlinien, umfangreich abgeholzt wurde, sind 
Russland, die Donaulander und das unter unga- 
rischer Verwaltung stehende Bosnien zu nennen. 
“Die Waldverwiistung in Bosnien”, heisst es in 
einer vor 30 Jahren erschienenen Schrift*), “ist 
himmelschreiend. Der einzige Jude Morpurgo in 
Triest erhielt die Erlaubnis, jahrlich 80,000 Eichen- 
stamme in Bosnien zu fallen. ... Bosnien wird nun 
bald ebenso seinen Karst haben wie Krain, Istrien 
und Dalmatien.” 

Im europaischen und asiatischen Russland nahm 
die Waldzerstorung in den letzten 60 Jahren ge- 
radezu unheimliche Dimensionen an. Unter der 
Ueberschrift “Eine Gefahr fiir Europa” schrieb die 
“Tllustrierte Rundschau” (Jahrg, 1901, Nr. 15.), 
dass das Ostliche Europa immer mehr zur Wiiste 
werde und auch das ubrige Europa in bezug auf 
seine klimatischen Verhdltnisse ungiinstig beein- 
flusse. Der Zustand der Steppen zwischen dem 
Uralgebirge und der Wolga werde (nach den “An- 
nales Forestiéres”) immer trostloser. Die Nieder- 
schlage mindern sich merklich. Die Forschungen 
Radloffs in Asien liefern den Nachweis, dass der 
ehemals uppige Pflanzenwuchs in den Gebieten von 
Chiwa, Kokan, Samarkand in unaufhaltsamem 
Ruckgang begriffen sei und dass die Wassermenge 
der Fliisse immer mehr abnehme. Die Ursache all 
dieser Erscheinungen sei die Entwaldung, die in 
Sudrussland eine ungeheure Ausdehnung angenom- 
men habe—Auch in Schweden nimmt infolge der 
jahrlich sich steigernden Holzausfuhr die Wald- 
verwustung zu. 

Von aussereuropaischen Landern wollen wir in 
diésem Abschnitte nur noch das unter englischer 
Herrschaft stehende Neuseeland erwahnen. In die- 
ser gebirgigen Insel ist, infolge der Raubwirth- 
schaft der Einwanderer, der noch vor einem Jahr- 
hundert beinahe das ganze Land bedeckende Wald 
auf 15 Prozent der Gesamtflache herabgesunken, 
um weiter zu sinken und endlich zu verschwinden. 
Die ein vorzugliches Holz liefernde Kaurifichte ist _ 
heute bis auf das letzte Exemplar ausgerottet. 
Apres nous le déluge! < 

Durch diese skizzenhafte Geschichte der Wald-_ 


letzten 70 Jahren, 


<9 
oi 


Nothwendigkeit des Waldes fiir Klima und Bode 
kultur, fiir die Existenz des menschlichen 
schlechtes erbracht sein. Mit den Waldern ste 
sagt ein Kulturhistoriker im MHinblick auf — 
Orient und den europaischen Stiden, die Mics gat : 

wt eK 


1) Wenn wir die Geschiche des Waldes 
letzten tausend Jahren naher verfolgen 
halten wir den wenig erhebenden Ein 


sprecher fii Id und desser 
Th 


gem Unverstand. Leider gilt dieses auch von den 
Vertretungen der Volker in den modernen Parla- 
menten. Wer seit fiinfzig Jahren z. B. die Be- 
rathungen ttber den Forst-Etat in den reichsdeut- 
schen und Osterreichisch-ungarischen Landtagen 
verfolgt hat, der konnte wohl vernehmen, dass uber 
Aufforstung von Viehweiden im Gebirge geklagt, 
dass eine grossere Ausnutzung der Staats- und Ge- 
meindeforste in bezug auf Holz- und Streuabgabe 
unablassig gefordert wurde, dass wohl von einzel- 
nen Regierungs-, fast niemals aber von Volksver- 
tretern ein Wort zum Schutze und im Interesse 
des Waldes gesprochen wurde. 


Wenn der moderne Mensch, trotz der sichtbaren 
Logik der Thatsachen, so wenig Verstandnis fur 
die Bedeutung des Waldes in Hinsicht auf das all- 
gemeine Wohl besitzt, dann darf man gegen die 
Menschheit vergangener Jahrhunderte kaum einen 
Vorwurf erheben, weil ihnen Waldschutz und 
Waldpflege unfassbare oder fremde Begriffe waren. 


Aus dieser Unkenntnis erklart sich in erster Li- 
nie der folgenschwere Fehler, den alle Kolonisten 
seit Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts begingen: nach 
Besitzergreifung eines neuen Gebietes und nach 
Einrichtung einer stabilen Regierung nicht einen 
Grosstheil des vorgefundenen Urwaldes zu “in- 
forestieren”, d. h. nicht unter staatlichen und ge- 
setzlichen Schutz zu stellen. Das gilt nicht zuletzt 
von den Einwanderern in die neue Welt, die begreif- 
licherweise die vorgefundenen Riesenwalder fiir 
unerschopflich hielten und sie mit Axt und Feuer 
zu fruchtbringendem Boden umgestalteten. 


2) Wie gross einst im Verhaltnis zur ganzen Bo- 
denflache der Wald der Vereinigten Staaten Ameri- 
kas war, wird heute schwer festzustellen sein.) 
Nach Angaben fritherer Reisenden und Geographen 
durfte er 35-40 Prozent betragen haben. Am An- 
fang des 20. Jahrhunderts war dieser Prozentsatz 
auf die Halfte—heute vielleicht weniger—herabge- 
sunken. Nur ein Fiinftel dieses reduzierten Wal- 
des ist Staatsbesitz, der sich auf 150 Nationalforste 
und Nationalparks, Indianer-Reservationen und 
Militar-Reservationen, sowie auf die Staats- 
waldungen von zwolf Staaten vertheilt. 

F. X. HogrMAnn, 
Professor in Rosenheim, 
Bayern. 


___- Ernstes Mahnwort! 
er seinem Volke dienen will, kann nichts Bes- 
_thun, als zunachst in seinem eigenen Herzen 


, die noch die natiirliche L 
bei denen der. Wille 
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Der christliche Staatssinn. | 
Wir leben in der Zeit eines uberspann 
Nationalismus. Der Staat, an sich eine gottgi 
wollte Institution, hat die ihm im Naturrecht 
setzten Grenzen vielfach tiberwuchert. Er stn 
die ebenfalls im Naturrecht begriindeten Rechte dij 
Eltern, der Familien, der Berufstande zu verdraj| 
gen, um fiir sich ein Monopol an Recht und Magli 
zu gewinnen. Nicht mit Unrecht spricht man dahi} 
immer haufiger heute von einer Haresie dij 
Staatsvergotterung. | 
Da ist es denn auffallend und bedauerlich, day) 
auch katholische Ver6ffentlichungen oft nicht 
niigend Werth darauf legen, die sittlichen Grenzej 
des Staatsrechtes immer scharf in die Erscheinurh 
treten zu lassen. Es geht nicht an, die Pflichtel 
gegen den Staat bedingungslos in Vergleich zu dell 
sittlichen Familienpflichten zu stellen; denn di) 
Staat gehort seinem Wesen nach der irdische 
Werthordnung an; er soll nur die Vorbedingun 
schaffen, dem Volk die Plattform bieten, von dé 
aus es seine hdchste Aufgabe, sein ewiges Heil ai 
erwirken, leisten kann. Die Familie dagegen reiel 
in ganz anderem Masse in die metaphysi 
Werthsphare, indem es fiir die Familie eine 
nur indirekte, sondern wesentliche Aufgabe 
Kinder fiir den Himmel zu erziehen, ihnen d 
eine christliche Erziehung und Leitung zu hel 
ihr letztes Ziel zu erreichen. Die Eltern tragen ih 
ewigen Richter gegentiber eine Verantwortung 
die Seelen ihrer Kinder, die der Staat nicht in 
Masse ftir seine Unterthanen tragt. Hierin z 
sich der wesentliche Unterschied zwischen der si 
lichen Aufgabe der Familie und des Staates. . 
Nirgendwo ist denn auch in der christliche 
Lehre die Hingabe an den Staat zu einer so he! 
vorstehenden sittlichen Pflicht gemacht, wie 4 
nach manchen Abhandlungen auch aus kath. Fed 
scheinen kénnte. Im Gegentheil stellt Christus e 
ganz klare Scheidung auf: “Gebt dem Staat, we 
des Staates ist”, d.h. nicht weniger, aber auch nic 
mehr. Da aber der Staat der irdischen Seinsor 
nung angehort, sind auch unsere Pflichten 
ihn damit klar begrenzt. Christus weist denn a 
sofort mit Bestimmtheit auf den anderen Pfli 
kreis hin, der im Gegensatz dazu in die Ube 
hineinreicht und letzte Konsequenzen von t 
dert. So fiigt er gleich das ernste Wort zu 
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iie Uberspannung der sittlichen Idee des Staates 
a aber auch zu einem schweren Unrecht gegen 
'Volk werden und ist es heute schon vielfach 
orden. Jedes Ubermass an sittlichen Rechten, 
wir dem Staate zuerkennen, bedeutet eine Min- 
ang der sittlichen Rechte des Volkes. Gestatten 
(dem Staate seine Macht tiber Gebiihr auszudeh- 
in das Gebiet der Familie, der Erziehung der 
cder, dann sind wir mitverantwortlich fiir die 
storung des heiligen Reiches, das das ewige 
urrecht der Familie zur Erfullung ihrer Auf- 
en vorbehalten hat. Es rdacht sich hier bitter 
: willkurliche Grenzverschiebung. Wer gesunde, 
eiligte Familien, wer lebenskraftiges Volk will, 
8s jeder unnatiirlichen Uberwucherung der 
atsmacht wehren. Das Volk mit seinen unsterb- 
en Seelen ist ein heiligerer Begriff als der 
at. Wir diirfen nicht Mittel und Zweck ver- 
schen. Der Staat ist Mittel, das Volk und seine 
bhifahrt ist der Zweck, dem der Staat zu dienen 

Es ist gefahrlich, wenn sich das weitverbrei- 
: Missverstandnis vertieft, das Christenthum habe 
erster Linie die Aufgabe, dem Staat willige und 
corsame Unterthanen heranzuziehen. Es geht um 
theres: es geht um das Volk, dem der Staat die 
tbedingungen des irdischen Daseins schaffen 
fen soll und dem das Christenthum den Weg zum 
:gen Ziele weist. 


“Volk und Heimat.” 


Fur Frau und Gesselschaft 
verhangnisvoll. 


Von dem wahllosen Hineindrangen der Frauen in 
; Berufs- und Arbeitsleben sagt Dr. Josephine 
idmar, Wien, in einem Aufsatze: “Mechanisie- 
ig der Frau’), es erweise sich fiir den Durch- 
initt derselben als verhangnisvoll. 
Der wirthschaftliche Ertrag der Frauenarbeit 
schreibt sie, “wo er nicht zur Selbsterhaltung 
t zur Unterstiitzung von Eltern und Geschwi- 
rn dient, haufig unproduktiv. Viele Madchen, die 
‘Iternhaus leben, viele Frauen, deren Manner 
sk6mmliche Stellungen besitzen, verwenden ihren 
t fiir itbertriebenen Kleiderluxus . . . Sehr 
aber ist dieses Einkommen ein Vorwand, um 
des sogn. Lebensstandardes Kindersegen 
wehren. Diese letzte Erscheinung fihrt mitten 
in die verheerenden seelischen Folgen, die 
es weit gehende Verberuflichung der Byer 


gkeit in einem Biro, in einem Laborato- 
r sonst einer modernen Arbeitsstatte nur 
one oft gu ee peaeierS, 


|. den Stolz, die Habsucht, den Hass, durch al 
_denschaften verdorben worden und t 


von der ‘freien Kameradschaft’ gepragt und das 
Recht auf uneheliche Mutterschaft verkindigt. 
Selbst wo keine weltanschaulichen Hemmungen 
vorhanden sind, miissen solche Phrasen an der 
Bedingtheit der Menschennatur und an dem Aufbau 
der Gesellschaft scheitern: Wie soll die ledige Mut- 
ter, zu einem ausserhauslichen Erwerb gezwungen, 
ein oder gar mehrere Kinder erhalten und erziehen, 
und welche Grenzen trennen die freie Kamerad- 
schaft, die ja nach subjektiven Gesichtspunkten © 
ihren Gegenstand wechseln kann, von einer Form 
der Prostitution?” 

Die gleichen Erscheinugen machen sich ja auch 
in unserem Lande geltend, Selbst in katholischen 
Kreisen halt man es anscheinend fiir erlaubt, dass 
die Frau, nachdem sie in die Ehe getreten, ihren 
Beruf, wenn man davon wuberhaupt reden kann, 
ruhig weiter fortsetzt. Wahrend in fritheren Jahr- 
hunderten Konkubinen Kinder zur Welt zu bringen 
pflegten, bleiben diese katholischen Ehefrauen un- 
fruchtbar. Doch daran darf man keinen Anstoss 
nehmen, das verbietet jene “Weitherzigkeit” auch 
in sittlich-religiosen Dingen, die nun einmal zum 
“guten amerikanischen Geiste” gehort. 

Der Feind, der wahrend der Nacht kommt, um 
Unkraut in den Weizen zu sden, darf sich der 
Ernte freuen, die solche Gesinnung ihm verbiirgt! 


Der Grund unserer Hloffmung auf 
eine vollkommenere Ordnung,. 


Welche Grenzen auch immer der menschlichen 
Hoffnung aufgelegt sind, diese Hoffnung hat gleich- 
wohl einen Kreis, in dem sie lebt und triumphiert. 
Fiir uns Christen nun liegt das Fundament dieser 
Hoffnung in der Verbreitung des Reiches Gottes 
und seiner Gerechtigkeit, d. h. in dem Fortschritt 
der Gemeinschaft der Seelen, die in den ersten 
Tagen des Menschen von Gott begriindet, durch 
die Patriarchen fortgefthrt, in Moses neu belebt 
wurde und von Jesus Christus ihre unverletzbare 
und letzte Gestalt erhielt. Andere werden rechnen 
auf die Entdeckungen der Wissenschaft, sie wer- 
den vor Maschinen in Verziickung fallen, die die 
Arbeit des Menschen vermindern oder den Rei- 4 
senden mit einer fabelhaften Geschwindigkeit zu — 
den Enden der Welt hintragen; sie werden der ag 
Entwickelung des Handels und der Industrie oder :: 
der Vervollkommnung der birgerlichen Verwaltun: 
Namen geben, in denen sich eine mehr gemeine 
vernunftige Bewunderung vollstandig auspra; 
fiir uns ist nichts von all dem die Ordnung, w 
alles dies, so merkwiirdig es auch sein mag, 


dienen kann, diesen letzteren durch rascl 
no freieren Usage zu ahaa 


er 


+» machen. 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 


tral-Stelle. 


Der Familiengeist muss wieder auferstehen; er hat 
einst lebenskraftig im Boden der Zeit gewirkt, es lebt 
ein unsterblicher Gedanke in seinem Walten, die Ge- 
schichte lasst grosse Ideen nicht untergehen, auch wenn 
Jahrhunderte sie verkannt haben. 


J. J. Rossbach. 


Die Kath. Aktion, was sie will und was sie nicht 
will. 

Ansprache des apostol. Nuntius Msgr. Pacelli. 

Auf der zu Magdeburg abgehaltenen diesjahri- 
gen Katholikenversammlung sprach der apostol. 
Nuntius fur Deutschland, Msgr. Pacelli, tiber eben 
den Gegenstand, der nun alle wahrhaft katholi- 
schen Geister beschaftigt: die Kath. Aktion. 
Seine Aeusserungen erlangen besondere Wichtig- 
keit durch den Umstand, dass Deutchland von 
einem wahren Netze katholischer Vereine uberzo- 
gen ist, deren Einordnung in die Kath. Aktion ge- 
wisse Schwierigkeiten bereitet. Ihnen allen, so will 
es uns scheinen, hat Nuntius Pacelli goldene 
Brtcken gebaut. Das verleiht seinen Aeusserungen 
auch gerade fiir uns in Amerika besondere Be- 


deutung. 
ce eS 


“Das soll ja die Katholische Aktion nach der 


Idee’ unseres Hl. Vaters sein: Theilnahme der 
Laien am hierarchischen Apostolat. Dieses Wort 
umschliesst ihre beiden Grundelemente. Das erste 
Element: ein thatiges und kraftvolles Apostolat der 
Laien, entsprechend ihrem Stand und Konnen, also 
vor allem Apostolat jener, die durch ihre Bildung 
und Stellung die Sache Christi und der Kirche be- 
sonders zu fordern vermogen. Die Nothen und 
Aufgaben der Kirche sind heute, wie ich nicht wei- 
ter auseinanderzusetzen brauche, so gross und so 
gewaltig, dass die Priester des Mitapostolates der 
Laien in keiner Weise entrathen kénnen. Das 
zweite Element: Einbau des Laienapostolates in die 
Verfassung der Kirche, wie Christus sie gewollt, 
freudige Bereitschaft gegenttber den Weisungen der 
Fuhrer, die Christus ihr gegeben hat. Die Katho- 
lische Aktion will die apostolische Thatigkeit der 
Laien jener der Priester angliedern und-ihre ge- 
_schlossenen Reihen zu einer sh sep lterace Nada: 
zu einer ‘acies bene ordinata’ in der Hand der 
Bischofe und des Stellvertreters Christi auf Erden 
So ruft der Hl. Vater zur Katholischen 
Aktion auf. So stellt er sie in dem herrlichen Rund- 
schreiben “Ubi arcano” hin als heilige Pflicht der 
‘Hirten wie der Glaubigen. 
_ Die Katholische Aktion kennt keine allgemein 
ige aussere Form. Sie schafft sich ihre Form 
der jeweiligen religidsen und kirchlichen Lage 
r Lander und Volker, freilich immer in bewuss- 
satzlicher Einordnung i in die hierarchische 
g. Die Organisation ist das Aeussere. 
Katholische Aktion vor allem andern dem 


Sie Ihre Herzen und Ihre Krafte der Katholi sh 


wenn Siederen Leitung sich anvertrauen, d 


Die Katholische Aktion wird also in keiner Weis) 
werthvolle und lebendige katholische Organisati¢) 
nen mit religidsem Ziele, an denen das katholisely, 
Deutschland so reich ist, zerstoren oder beeir| 
trichtigen. Diese Organisationen mogen alle unte} 
Wahrung ihrer Eigenart und Eigenthatigkeit der 
einen Leib der Katholischen Aktion als Glieder ein} 
gefiigt werden, von ihr Geist und Richtung em} 
pfangend und wiederum deren Leben bereicherncy 


Die Katholische Aktion will auch nicht die rela) 
tive Eigengesetzlichkeit der Kulturgebiete leugner}, 
Sie belasst daher den Organisationen der Katholi}, 
ken mit rein kulturellem Ziel ihre ‘Selbststandigkeifll 
es ihnen anheimstellend, mit ihr in Arbeitsgemein} 
schaft zu treten. Sie ist ebensowenig Politik. Si) 
wird also den Katholiken nicht in rein politischei? 
und rein wirthschaftlichen Fragen eine bestimmt 
Anschauung aufzwingen. Aber eines will sie ef 
reichen und muss sie erreichen: dem katholischer : 
Volke Fiithrer zu geben, die tiberall da, wo Kultur 
Wirthschaft und Politik das Gebiet des Religiogamt 
und Sittlichen bertthren, klar und sicher auf de ny 
Boden der katholischen Weltanschauung stehen 
Weit entfernt, die Katholiken zu trennen und zi 
spalten, wird sie deshalb vielmehr da, wo die | 
tholischen Interessen es verlangen, Zusammen# 
schluss und Einheit schaffen. : 


Enge Verbindung der Priester und Laien au 
dem Gedanken des gemeinsamen Apostolats ft 
Christus, einheitliche Arbeit der katholischen Or 
ganisationen aus der Kraft einigender selbstlose e! 
christlicher Liebe, einheitliche Fithrung der 
tholiken in allen Fragen des religidsen und 
lichen Lebens nach den Grundsiitzen unseres Glat 
bens und den Weisungen der von Christus beste Ik 
ten Lehrer und Hirten, das ist die unmittelbar 
Aufgabe, in deren Dienst die Katholische Aktic 
tritt. Ausbreitung des Reiches Christi, Anerk 
nung und steigendes Sichauswirken der Gottesordé 
nung auf allen Lebensgebieten, im ganzen Bereich 
der Natur und Uebernatur, das ist das letzte hohe 
Ziel, dem sie zustrebt. Die Gesinnung, in der s 
arbeiten will, ist die Gesinnung ibernatiirlicher 
Optimismus, mit dem die Katholiken Deutschlanc 
den. grossen Gottestempel der Katholischen Kirel 
in der Diaspora aufgebaut haben. Das Zusamr 
wirken glaubensmuthigen Apostolates und d 
wunderbaren Hilfe des allmachtigen Gottes hat di 
sen Riesendom erstehen lassen. Mit der Gesin 
mit der Generationen an ihm gebaut haben, solle 


Aktion weihen. Sie haben Gott und die W 
auf Ihrer Seite, Sie kampfen fiir Christus 
seine Kirche. Der Sieg wird Ihnen siche 


Christus sie leiten will.” 


r Dass doch endlich die Ka | ch A 
choin 
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Rechte der Eltern und der Kirche auf die 
Erziehung. 


rer Schwenniger auf der Griindungsversamm- 
lung des Staatsverbandes von Pa. 


ne, die die Verdienste des C. V. um die katho- 
e Sache in Amerika nicht einsehen oder sogar 
walern | mochten, weil er angeblich nichts 
sses, d, h. im Grunde genommen mit viel Larm 
zene Gesetztes vollbrachte, ibersehen ganz, dass 
die Wahrheit Zeugnis ablegen und gesunde 
indsatze verbreiten, sicherlich verdienstlich ist. 
mand wird unserem Verbande, gerade dies ge- 
et zu haben, abzustreiten vermégen. 


ahr nach Jahr wurde jede Gelegenheit benutzt, 
unde Ideen und Grundsatze unter das Volk zu 
gen, als Gegengift gegen die Irrthiimer der Zeit. 
ifach geschah das in der Absicht, die deutschen 
holiken Amerikas vorzeitig auf mdégliche Ge- 
ren hinzuweisen, damit sie nicht von den Ereig- 
n uberrascht werden wiirden. So warnte auf 
¢ersten Versammlung des Staatsverbandes Penn- 
gania, abgehalten zu Allentown im August des 
es 1894, der bekannte Pfarrer A. B. Schwen- 
er vor den Uebergriffen der staatlichen Gewalt 
die Erziehungsrechte der Eltern. Seine, vor 
runddreissig Jahren gehaltene Rede ist heute 
th ebenso aktuell wie damals, daher mag ein die 
iiptsachen beriicksichtigender Auszug daraus an 
ser Stelle einen Platz finden: 


Die Kinder gehoren vor allem ihren Eltern; diesen liegt 
}unverausserliche Pflicht ob, ihren Kindern eine an- 
sessene Erziehung zutheil werden zu lassen. Der Staat 
‘dieses Recht der Eltern zu schiitzen; es ist auch seine 
gabe, den Eltern behilflich zu sein in der Erfillung 
‘r naturlichen Pflicht, wenn dieses nothig ist. Darum 
m der Staat Schulen errichten, welche den Bediirfnissen 

den Ansprtichen der Eltern Rechnung tragen. Er 
m und soll auch das Recht der Kinder auf Erziehung 
“ahrleisten, indem er solche Eltern in wirksamer Weise 
schtweist, welche die yon der Natur ihnen vorge- 
siebene Erziehungspflicht nicht erfillen; oder indem er 

ganzlich verwaister oder verwahrloster Kinder 
immt. 


Der Staat ist also nicht der Generalschulmeister eines 
ndes, er hat nicht das Recht, die Eltern zu zwingen, 
> Kinder in bestimmte, von ihm geleitete Schulen zu 
icken oder sich allein die Vollmacht beizulegen, Schulen 
errichten und die Burger zu erziehen. Eine solche 
ire stellt die Grundsatze der Vernunft und die Ein- 
itungen der Natur geradezu auf den Kopf. Darnach 
-e namlich der Staat nicht mehr der Beschiitzer der 
hte und der Freiheiten der Burger, sondern deren 
neber, und konnte darum auch die wichtigsten Rechte 
1 die nothwendigsten Freiheiten einfach vernichten. 
s ist die Konsequenz aus dem Satze des gottlosen Revo- 
onars Danton, der behauptete: ‘Die Kinder gehoren 
n Staat, ehe sie den Eltern gehoren.’ Es ist auch die 
nsequenz des modernen Unglaubens, des Abfalles” der 
ellschaft von Christus, des neuen Heidenthums. Dieses 
thatsachlich nach dem Muster der alten Griechen und 
r den Staat zum Gott erhoben, indem es ihm Rechte 
egt, die nur dem Schépfer der Menschheit zukommen, 
lurch dass es dem Staate das unbeschrankte Verfu- 
srecht iiber die Freiheiten der Birger zugesteht. 


n diesen sogenannten modernen Staatsbegriff pro- 
ir also im Namen der menschlichen Wiurde und 
Namen der unverletzlichen Rechte der Eltern 
ilie; wir protestiren dagegen auch im Namen 
selbst. Denn solche Grundsatze enthalten 
te Unterstiitzung des Sozialismus; ja, sie 
TRS See Sait | 


sind geradezu sozialistisch. Der Sozialismus will ja eben 
die Rechte des Einzelnen und der Familie auf den Staat 
ubertragen. Predigt er den Kollektivismus, also die Leug- 
nung des personlichen Eigenthumsrechtes, dann rufen die 
Liberalen aller Lander zum Kampf gegen ihn auf, um ihre 
Millionen zu _ retten wahrend sie selbst den Boden 
untergraben, auf dem die Gesellschaft ruht, indem sie das 
wichtigste Recht der Eltern demselben Staate aus- 
liefern! ... 

“Und das alles geschieht aus Hass gegen die einzige 
Macht, welche ein wirkliches Erziehungsrecht der Jugend 
gegenuber neben dem der Eltern hat, aus Hass gegen die 
katholische Kirche. Die Kirche ist in Wahrheit die 
Erzieherin der Menschheit, sie ist dies durch Gottes Auf- 
trag, durch Gottes Willen, durch Gottes Wort; ihr, und ihr 
allein ist gesagt worden: Gehet hin in alle Welt, lehret 
alle Volker, taufet sie ... lehret sie alles halten, was ich 
euch befohlen habe.’ Ein Zweifaches ist in diesem Gebot 
enthalten: Zunachst soll die Kirche den Glauben lehren 
und durch die Taufe die Menschen zu Gliedern Christi 
machen. Sodann soll sie die Menschheit lehren, alles zu 
halten, was Christus vorgeschrieben; mit andern Worten: 
sie ist die von Gott gesetzte Verkiinderin der gottlichen 
Gebote, die Lehrerin der Moral. Sie ist beides fir die 
eanze Menschheit, darum auch fiir die Jugend, und an 
erster Stelle flr die Jugend, . . die Kirche ist den Kindern 
gegentiber eine wahre Mutter, und hat wahre Mutter- 
rechte; sie gebiert sie Christo dem Herrn; sie hat darum 
auch das Recht und die Pflicht, daftir zu sorgen, dass sie 
fiir Christus erzogen werden . . . Glaube und Sitte sind 
zudem die Grundlage des ewigen wie auch des wahren 
zeitlichen Gliickes . .. darum muss die Schule eine religiose 
Schule sein . darum fehlt in sogenannten neutralen 
Schulen das wichtigste und nothwendigste Element einer 
wahren Erziehung: die Religion; daher die Wichtigkeit, 
die Nothwendigkeit unserer Pfarrschulen.”) 


Soweit Schwenniger. Unablasslich sind die Ver- 
treter der modernen Staatsomnipotenz darauf be- 
dacht, der Offentlichen Gewalt die Herrschaft tuber 
die Erziehung der Kinder einzuraumen. Insbe- 
sondere die Freimaurer unseres Landes geben ganz 
offen zu, dass sie die Offentliche Schule aus diesem 
Grunde beftirworten. Daher sollten es sich unsere 
Vereine angelegen sein lassen, die von dem verst. 
Fr, Schwenniger dargelegten Grundsatze in weitere 
katholische Kreise zu tragen, damit unser Wider- 
stand gegen das staatliche Schulmonopol der festen 
Stiitze nicht entbehren moge. 


Anregende Tagung des Staatsverbandes 
Minnesota. 


Gegen alle Erwartung war die Betheiligung an 
der zu Wabasha am 23.-24. September abgehaltenen 
Generalversammlung des Staatsverbandes Minne- 
sota eine starke und rege, wahrend man geftirchtet 
hatte, der St. Clouder Kongress des C. V. mochte 
abschwachend auf diese Veranstaltung einwirken. 
Eifer und Disziplin sind in Minnesota so gut aus- 
gebildet, dass die Beschickung der St. Clouder 
Tagung nicht zum Vorwand des Fernbleibens von 
der Versammlung zu Wabasha gemacht wurde. Die 
Versammlung war daher vollig representativ und 
vom besten Geiste beseelt, und das trotz der rauhen 
Witterung. Was hier von dem Mannerverband ge- 
sagt wurde, gilt auch von der Versammlung des 
Frauenbundes. 

Der hochwst. F. J. Kelley, Bischof von Winona, ponti- 


1) Erste Staatsversammlung d. d. k. Unterstutz. Vereine 
y. Pa, Allentown, Pa., 1895, p. 52-53, 
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fizierte am ersten Festtag und hielt in der am Nachmittag 
desselben Tages abgehaltenen Massenversammlung eine 
herzliche Ansprache. Am folgenden Tage erschien der Erz- 
bischof von St. Paul, der hochwst. A. J. Dowling, in der 
gemeinsamen Nachmittagssitzung der WVerbande, dankte 
den Delegaten ftir die zum besten des Proseminars Nazareth 
Hall gestifte Burse von $6000, und ermunterte sie auf das 
eindringlichste, Staatsverband und Frauenbund weiter zu 
entwickeln und wie bisher im Sinne der Kirche zu wirken. 
Die am Sonntag wahrend dem Hochamt vom hochwst. 
Msgr. J. Peschges, Winona, gehaltene Predigt; die Festrede 
des hochw. J. Blankert, Professor am Priesterseminar St. 
Paul; die Bewillkommnung durch den Pfarrer der Fest- 
gemeinde, Rev. W. Bartholome, sowie die Betheiligung einer 
stattlichen Schar Priester und deren Mitarbeit an den 
Ausschiissen Ubten auf die Delegaten einen ermuthigenden 
Einfluss aus. Auch die von Laien gebotenen Referate, 
Vortrage und Ansprachen trugen das ihre bei, die Ver- 
handlungen anregend und belehrend zu gestalten, Zu nennen 
ware da an erster Stelle die treffliche Botschaft des aus- 
scheidenden Prasidenten Willibald Eibner. Dann des wei- 
teren das Referat des Hrn. Joseph Matt uber “Licht- und 
Schattenseiten” unseres Vereinswesens und dessen Begrtn- 
dung der Resolutionen; die Ansprache des Vertreters der 
Central-Stelle, Hrn. Brockland, uber die Kath. Aktion und 
die Bestrebungen dieser Anstalt, wie jene uber die ethischen 
Grundlagen der Farmerfrage. Hervorgehoben zu werden 
verdienen die Auslassungen des Staats-Senators Hy. Arens, 
Jordan, eines Farmers und Mitgliedes des Staatsverbandes, 
uber gewisse Phasen der Farmerfrage, unter besonderer Be- 
ricksichtigung des Genossenschaftswesens. Das Gleiche gilt 
von den Ansprachen des Organisators der Untersttitzungs- 
gesellschaft, Hrn. M. Aretz, und dessen Referat ttber Credit 
Unions; sodann von dem Bericht des Hrn, F. C. Kueppers, 
St, Paul, itber die General-Versammlung des C. V. und die 
inhaltsvolle, knappe Botschaft der Prdasidentin des rasch 
erstarkenden Frauenbundes, Frau M. Anna Lorenz. 


Geradezu bewundernswerth ist, was die Minnesotaer Gen- 
eral-Versammlungen an einem einzigen, den Geschaften des 
Verbandes gewidmeten Tage leisten; denn der Dienstag wird 
jeweils der Jahresversammmlung der Unterstiitzungsgesell- 
schaft eingeraumt. Die Leistungen der Konvention ermég- 
lichen der Arbeitseifer und die stramme Disziplin, und vor 
allem die wahrend des Vereinsjahres vorausgegangene 
Thatigkeit. Abgesehen von dem belehrenden Theil des 
Programms kamen noch Fragen der Organisation, Berichte 
uber Agitationsthatigkeit, und Geldangelegenheiten u. del. 
m. zur Verhandlung, Die Empfehlung des Vorstandes, der 
C. St. $1000 zur Bestreitung laufender Ausgaben zu tber- 
weisen, wurde einstimmig gutgeheissen. Man will es nicht 
dabei bewenden lassen, sondern auch noch ein Ubriges thun 
fir den Stiftungsfonds der C. St., duch Gewinnung lebens- 
langlicher Mitglieder und Sicherung freiwilliger Gaben. 
Prasident Eibner, gewahlter Prasident des C. V., befiir- 
wortete beides auf das nachdriicklichste in seiner Jahres- 
botschaft, wahrend eine der ‘Resolutionen der Konvention 
dieser Empfehlung Nachdruck verleiht. Zudem empfahl 
Hr. Matt Forderung der Thatigkeit und Opferwilligkeit 
im engeren Kreise der Vereine, beispielsweise die Einrich- 
tung und systematische Forderung der ambulaten Kranken- 
pflege, wenigstens in der einen oder anderen Gemeinde, 
unter Mitwirkung der Vereine. Und zwar ausgehend von 
' dem Standpunkt, dass die Vereine zum Theil neue Ziele 
ihrer Thatigkeit zu erforschen bestrebt sein miissten. Eine 
vom Resolutionskomitee ausgehende und von der Ver- 
sammlung gebilligte, an den Vorstand gerichtete Resolution, 
macht es diesem zur Aufgabe, einer Anregung des hochwst, 
Erzbischofs Dowling folgend, zur Forderung des Studiums 
der deutschen Sprache und Litteratur Preise auszusetzen, 
wobei als Bewerber Studenten an hoheren kath, Lehran- 
stalten im Staate Minnesota gedacht sind. 


Die Resolution ttber die Schulfrage empfiehlt Betonung 
der Wiirde der Arbeit durch die Schule und die Einrich- 
tung von Haushaltungs- und Arbeitskursen. Eine weitere 
Erklarung wendet sich gegen die, namentlich wahrend der 


verflossenen Prasidentschaftskampagne zutage getretene 


religidse Intoleranz; wieder andere haben zum Gegenstand : 
die Hrn, Eibner durch seine Erwahlung zum Prasidenten des 
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C. V. gewordene Ehrung; den Stiftungsfonds der C, St 
Bonifatiusfeiern; liturgische Bewegung; die Kolping So 
ciety. Es wurden erwahlt: Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud 
Prasident; Frank Jungbauer, St. Paul, Finanz-Seketar 
Alex Ranweiler, New Ulm, Protokoll. Sekretar ; ue B. Hoff 
mann, St. Paul, Schatzmeister, und als Mitglieder de 
Exekutive die Hrn. Jos. Matt, F. C. Kueppers, W. E/ibner 
Henry Arens und Wm, Gerlach—Die nachstjahrige Ge 
neralversammlung soll in Mankato stattfinden. 


Die Kolping-Bewegung. 

Rev. H. E. Koenes, Pfarrer der St. Heinrick 
Gemeinde in Philadelphia, gewahrte dem dor. 
tigen Kolping-Verein im Erdgeschosse det 
Pfarrschule ein Unterkommen. Die Mitgliedes 
des noch jungen Vereins richteten durch eigene 
Arbeit und auf eigene Kosten den Raum wohn- 
lich her. Die EKinweihung, der an die 50 Manne: 
und Jtinglinge, einschliesslich einer Vertretung 
der Erzbruderschaft der Hl. Familie, beiwohn- 
ten, fand am 23. September statt. Eine Anzahi 
alterer Manner liess sich als Ehrenmitglieder ein- 
schreiben. Ermunternde Ansprachen hielten Rev. 
Koenes und hochw. P. Engelbert Eberhardt 
O. S. A., Prases des Gesellenvereins. 


Im Laufe des Sommers wurde ein Zweig der Gesellschaf 
in Buffalo ins Leben gerufen. Der am 19. September 
abgehaltenen Versammlung wohnten nicht weniger als 7% 
KolpingssOhne bei. Mehrere geistl, Herren befurworteter 
das Unternehmen: Msgr. Geo. Weber, Pfarrer der Schmerz. 
haften Mutter Gottes Gemeinde, Msgr. Dr. J. Straubinger 
aus Stuttgart, und Rev. L. D. Mosonyi, Pfarrer der unga- 
rischen Elisabeth Gemeinde in Buffalo, durch ihre Anwesen: 
heit und ihre Ansprachen. . 

Unlangst beehrte auch der hochwst. Bischof Gallagher 
Detroit, das dortige Kolping-Haus mit seinem Besuch. It 
seiner Ansprache erklarte er, bereits wahrend seine! 
Studienzeit in Europa mit Gesellenvereinen in Berihrung 
gekommen zu sein, so in Wurzburg, wo er im Gesellen- 
hause tibernachtete. 


Leider klagt das monatlich erscheinende 
“Kolping Banner” tiber Mangel an Unterstiitz- 
ung; soll die Bewegung sich ausbreiten und ge- 
deihen, so mussen die amerikanischen Kolpings- 
sohne darauf bedacht sein, ihr Organ lebensfahi 
zu gestalten. D. h., die Mitglieder miissen darau 
abonnieren, und, was ebenso wichtig ist, das Blat 
fleissig lesen und daraus schopfen. 


Die Mexikaner in unserer Mitte. 


Zu den Aermsten der Armen gehoren in unsere 
Lande die Mexikaner. Schlecht entlohnt, hau 
sie oft wie die Heiden, von ihren Mitmenschen ve 
achtet. Sie sind wahrlich die Ischmaeliten An 
kas! Selbst die katholische Caritas hat. sich ih 
bisher nicht in so weitreichendem Masse angen 
men, wie es wiinschenswerth und nothwendig w 
Was da zu thun ist und geschehen kénnte, ve: 
rath ein Brief der Karmeliter-Schwestern zu Co 
pus Christi, Texas, vom 16. Oktober: 


e 


die ‘Babies’ 
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